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HOSPITAL OF THE BLESSED DAVID, 
St. MARY STREET, SWANSEA. 


BY J. BUCKLEY WILSON, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 


(Read at Swansea, 26th August 1886,) 


I nAvE much pleasure in showing you the remains of 
that which once formed the Hospital of the Blessed 
David. A copy of the charter of the foundation and 
endowment of the Hospital by Henry de Gower, Bishop 
of St. David’s in 1332, may be seen at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Swansea, and is well worthy of the most care- . 
ful perusal. But while you are here I wish specially to 
point out what constituted part or parts of the Hospi- 
tal, and to convince you that these are undoubtedly 
their remains. I will quote a paragraph from a paper 
read at the Royal Institution by the late Colonel Grant 
Francis, F.8.A., in which he begins by saying “ that 
Mr. Dillwyn mentions a tradition that the Hospital 
had a frontage in Butler Street, otherwise St. Mary 
Street ; and the words of the foundation-charter posi- 
tively confirm this.” He adds, “and I believe I have 
discovered the very site in the present Cross Keys 
public house. 

“ Riding one day into the Castle Inn yard from Cross 
Street, I observed a gable of some old premises, and 


the outlines of arches, which struck me as similar in 
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character to those in Swansea Castle ; but being walled 
up and thickly coated with white lime, a mason was 
employed to ascertain whether my impression was cor- 
rect. On being cleared out we found in a very old and 
thick wall of native rubble-work, one double and one 
single trifoliated arch of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, of the same form ard Sutton stone as 
some of those inserted by De Gower beneath the para- 
pets of Swansea Castle.” 

Possibly many here will remember these words actu- 
ally delivered. Now, in my opinion, the fourteenth 
century windows peculiar to De Gower are those of the 
infirmorium, or sick chamber. 


Reypeiins of the Hospital 
o the Blessed David 


: 


In front, facing St. Mary Street, and running hori- 
zontally, east and west, was, I believe, the Hospital 
chapel. The charter relates that “the said master or 
warden of the said Hospital, and the chaplains for the 
time being, and the other poor persons dwelling therein, 
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as aforesaid, do celebrate (services) for the soul of our 
late Lord David, Bishop of St. David’s,” etc. 

Upon examining the roof of this infirmorium, and 
removing a plaster-partition gaudily papered, I have 
discovered some early fourteenth century oak princi- 
pals. They have the simple chamfer, the flat purlins, 
and notched ridge, the shoulders of collars being ten- 
oned and secured by as many as four oak pins. The 
workmanship is rough, as all carpentry was at that 
period. 

The part I believe to be the chapel has a similarly 
constructed roof; but the principals are not in such 
good order, the reason being that it is floored so high 
that there is hardly sufficient room for headway under 
the collars ; consequently they have been cut away or 
scooped out, this room being used for a sleeping com- 
partment in a common lodging-house. 

The work has been much mutilated; but after taking 
away the present floor, to any one standing upon the 
original floor, the proportion and simplicity of the de- 
sign of the roof, together with the massive masonry 
and deeply recessed windows, would have an appear- 
ance of grandeur and solidity. 

The main buildings comprised in the plan of the 
Hospital of the Blessed David appear to have been an 
irregular quadrangle enclosing two garths, a brewhouse 
and kitchen, with domestic offices. Of the two garths, 
one was probably used as a kitchen or herb-garden for 
the laity; the other was set apart for the priests. The 
old fig-tree at present in the garden is most likely a 
scion of an older one, although these trees often attain 
a great age. 

As I have said, the southern side of the present 
buildings appears to be occupied by the chapel and 
infirmorium already described, with offices under. At 
the south-west corner would most likely be the war- 
den’s and priests’ lodgings ; and in the building beyond, 
on the west side, I should place the refectory, it evi- 
dently having been open to the roof, a portion of which 

12 
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is still existing, as in the other portion of the buildings. 
Under this, probably, would be the calefactory or gene- 
ral meeting room for talk, etc. To the northern side 
would be the kitchen. The brewhouse still retains 
traces of the flue. One of the flues (approximately the 
kitchen) is lined with flat stones. These are easily 
seen. A portion of a square shaft, having every appear- 
ance of a hoist, still remains. 
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(OR BuTLeR STREET) 


Plan showing the Position of the Buildings comprising the Hospital of the 
Blessed David as existing in 1332. From existing Remains.— J. B, W. 
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I have traced now, with you, the undoubted outline 
of this very important semi-monastic establishment. I 
hope, if enabled to continue my researches, to trace the 
remains of still further buildings. There would appear 
to have been an entrance from the west side to the 
large garth ; and near this is an aperture in the wall, 
which might be the buttery or serving window for 
giving out the doles, ete. 

When Bishop Henry de Gower built the Hospital, in 
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1330, his vast diocese consisted of no less than 502 
parishes. This institution was one of great importance, 
the warden possessing considerable power and authority. 
Early in the fourteenth century Bishop Henry deGower 
appears to have settled two-thirds of the tithes of this 
parish on the Hospital of David, leaving only one-third 
for the vicar. In 1379 the parish of Oystermouth, with 
all its rights and appurtenances, was appropriated to 
the Hospital by Bishop Houghton, who was the fourth 
Bishop of the see in succession from De Gower. ‘There 
were five wardens, the first being John de Acum, in the 
year 1334; the last, Richard Rawlins, in 1545. 

It was dissolved in the first year of Edward VI, 
and granted to Sir George Herbert. 

I must ask your pardon for having taken up so much 
of your valuable time in describing the position and 
details of the present remains, and saying so little rela- 
tive to its foundation, charters, clerical and lay bene- 
factors; but this history you can read at the Royal 
Institution, in the works of the late Lewis Weston 
Dillwyn and Colonel George Grant Francis, gentlemen 
by whose means and antiquarian knowledge many a 
Swansea relic has been preserved as a treasure to our 
town. The time may be at hand when street improve- 
ments will rapidly obliterate these few decayed walls 
and old oak timbers ; but I trust the hand that touches 
them will be careful to preserve as much as possible, 
They are but a small legacy from the good and great 
Bishop Henry de Gower. 


I.—Charter of Foundation and Endowment of the Hospital of 
Swansea by Henry de Gower, Bishop of St. David's, A.D. 
1332. (Harl. MS. 1249, fol. 204.) 


“In the name of the most glorious and undivided Trinity of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen, We, 
Henry de Gower, by divine permission Bishop of St. David’s, 
(1), confiding in the goodness of the Supreme Creator of (all) 
things, and (Giver of all) blessings, and on the grace of the 
same, who directs and disposes of the vows of departed men 
according to his own will: feeling truly, after the example of 
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the Samaritan who mercifully bound up the wounds of the half- 
dead (man) who fell among thieves, that such an one is to be 
relieved and succoured chiefly by works of piety; which thing 
certain Catholic Bishops and other faithful servants of Christ, 
considering with pious devotion, have in various parts of the 
world, out of their own estates and possessions, resolved to erect 
holy places to be for ever set apart. for the maintenance of those 
celebrating divine rites, and of the poor, whose wholesome dis- 
positions, of very truth, divinely inspired, We are, as it becomes 
us, desirous, with the utmost solicitude, to embrace and stead- 
fastly follow. Lest priests, blind, decrepid, or infirm, and other 
poor men, in the bishoprick of St. David’s be at any time desti- 
tute of food, and begging, to the scandal of the clergy and of the 
Church, We do, with the consent of our Lord the King of Eng- 
land, and of the Lord of the place, out of the lands and posses- 
sion of our patrimony in Sweynes’, and of others acquired, for 
the safety of our soul (and of the souls of) our predecessors and 
progenitors, found a certain Hospital to the honour of the Blessed 
David, Archbishop and Confessor, our Patron, for the support 
of six chaplains (six after the number six, which is a perfect 
numeral) for the celebration of divine services in the said hos- 
pital every day for ever,on behalf of the undermentioned living 
and deceased persons, and for the support of other poor chap- 
lains and laymen deprived of bodily health, to be maintained in 
the said Hospital in Sweynes’ aforesaid, on the lands, tene- 
ments, and revenues undermentioned. First, we give in per- 
petual and pure alms, and to the said Hospital assign, a tene- 
ment for the dwelling of the Master and Chaplains, near to the 
church of the Blessed Mary of Sweynes’ aforesaid. Also thir- 
teen burgages, whereof one was Robert Jordan’s, beside the 
tenement which was formerly Master Walter de Penderton’s, 
heretofore rector of the church of Sweynes’ aforesaid; and 
another burgage which lies beside the tenement of Robert de 
Weston; and the half burgage which formerly belonged to 
Thomas Mareschall, and which lies contiguous to the tenement 
of Robert de Weston ; and the half burgage which is situate in 
Fisher Street, beside the curtilage of John de Soper; and two 
burgages towards Tawey, which formerly belonged to Isabella 
of Neath; and one burgage which lies outside the gate of 
Harold, which belonged to the said Isabella; also one burgage 
formerly of John Harold, without Harold’s Gate ; likewise one 
burgage which was Peter de la Bere’s, and which lies without 
the aforesaid gate ; and one burgage which was Henry Jordan’s, 
and which lies without the wall of Sweynes’ aforesaid ; and one 
burgage which was of our patrimony aforesaid, towards Tawey ; 
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and the half burgage which was John Batyn’s, and which lies . 
between the curtilage beside the wall of Sweynes’ aforesaid ; 
and the half burgage which was Thomas Dobyn’s, without Ha- 
rold’s Gate; and eleven curtilages lying between the tenement 
which was formerly John Harold’s, without Harold’s Gate, 
on the south side; and two acres of William de Lock’s on 
the north side, and abutting the walls of Sweynes’ aforesaid, 
at one end towards the east, and the other end towards the 
King’s highroad, towards the west, which contain three acres of 
lands, and thirty-two acres of arable land, with two wears in 
Sweynes’ aforesaid, which were of our said patrimony, Walter 
de Pederton’s, Thomas Perkyn’s, Thomas de Sweynes’, and Robert 
Jordan’s; also one messuage, one curtilage, with a garden and 
ten acres of arable land, which were Robert de Weston’s, in 
Penard ; and two messuages, sixty acres of arable land, eight 
acres of mountain meadow, twelve acres of coppice and moor, 
together with the half of one water-mill in the east, in the 
parish of Sweynes’ aforesaid, which were the said Robert de 
Weston’s and Thomas Perkyn’s; and one messuage, fifty-eight 
acres of arable land, with eight acres of coppice, at Kylnorth, 
which were of our said patrimony in the manor of Pennard ; 
and twenty acres of arable land at the Cowyke, in the manor 
and parish of Sweynes’, which were the said Robert de Weston’s; 
and sixty acres of arable land, thirty acres of mountain meadow, 
forty Welsh acres of waste land, which were Peter de la Bere’s 
and Thomas his son’s, in Pennilar and in the parish of Llan- 
gefelach, with all the rights and liberties which our Lord the 
King and the Lord of Gower, by the charters to us thenceforth 
made, for themselves and their heirs, have granted and for ever 
confirmed in favour and aid of the said Hospital, and of those 
dwelling in the same, at our instance and suit. 

“Collation, moreover, of the said mastership and deputy mas- 
tership, when the same shall become vacant, being reserved to 
us and to the bishop for the time being, our successors, or to the 
chapter of our church of St. David’s, the episcopal see being 
vacant. We will also and by these presents appoint that the 
said master or warden of the said Hospital and the chaplains 
for the time being, and the other poor persons dwelling therein, 
as aforesaid, do celebrate (services) for the soul of our late Lord 
David, Bishop of St. David’s, and of others our predecessors, and 
for our welfare and for that of our successors, whilst we shall 
survive, and for our souls when we shall have departed from 
out this life; also for the welfare of our Lord Edward, by the 
grace of God King of England, and of our Lady his Queen Con- 
sort, also for the souls of his progenitors; for the Lord John de 
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Mowbray, Lord of Gower, and for the soul of Lady Alina, his 
mother, and of others, their progenitors; for the Lord John de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, his brothers, and predecessors ; for the 


Lord Robert de Penrys, Richard de Penrys, their children and . 


progenitors; for Robert de Weston and Lucy his consort, and their 
progenitors ; for Robert, son of Nicholas Martyn; for Peter de 
la Bere, Agnes his wife, Thomas de la Bere, their son, and their 
other children ; and for all other benefactors of the said Hospi- 
tal who in the foundation, construction, and support of the 
same Hospital, and of those dwelling therein, have laid helping 
hands ; and that in their masses and suffrages of devotion they 
shall specially pray and fervently commend the same to God 
whilst they shall have dwelt in the said Hospital, or shall have 
been supported of the funds thereof, in future times for ever ; 
and in like form and devotion, for the souls of Galfridus Don 
and Isabella of Neath, his sister; and for the souls of all the 
faithful departed do in fit manner continually implore the mercy 
of our Redeemer. 

“In testimony of all which aforesaid matters, our seal, toge- 
ther with the common seal of the Chapter of St. David’s, and of 
the said Hospital of the Blessed David of Sweynes’, are to these 
presents appended. 

* Witness these noble persons: the Lord John de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford ; the Lord John de Mowbray, Lord of Gower, Ed- 
ward de Bohun, Barons; Robert de Penrys, John de Longeton, 
Knights ; Richard Wolfe, Richard de Penrys, Robert de Weston, 
Peter de la Bere, John de Mare, and others. 

“Given at Sweynes’, the kalends of August in the thirteen 
hundred and thirty-second year of our Lord, in the sixth year 
of the reign of King Edward the third after the Conquest, and 
fifth year of our consecration.” 


D wad: 


. SOfor 
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II.—Charter of the Master and. Chaplains of the Hospital of 
St. David at Swansea, to found a Chantry for the Souls 
of the Earl of Hereford and his Relatives. Dated a.p. 
1334, Mu. Duce. of Lane. (1.) 


“To all the faithful in Christ to whom these present letters 
shall come, John de Acum, Master of the Hospital of the Blessed 
David of Sweynese, in the diocese of St. David, and the Chap- 
lains of the same place therein celebrating divine observances, 
eternal salvation in the Lord. 

“Know ye that we, with the unanimous assent and consent, 
license and authority of the venerable Father in Christ our Lord 
Henry, by the grace of God Bishop of St. David’s, Founder of 
our said House, and Diocesan of the same, do grant, and by 
these presents are held bound, to the noble Lerd John de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, to found one chantry for the Earl himself, his 
progenitors, and of those near of kin, in the chapel of the said 
Hospital, by one fit chaplain of our choir to be celebrated for 
ever. To the which chantry to the said Earl and his kinsfolk 
aforenamed, for the period of their lives, and for their souls 
when they shall have departed hence, and for the souls of all 
the faithful deceased in the said Hospital, faithfully, as afore- 
said, to be made, we bind ourselves and our successors to the 
compulsion and correction of the aforesaid Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s and his successors for the time being, as often as and 
whensoever we or our successors in the said Hospital, without 
lawful hindrance, shall cease or leave off the chantry before- 
named. 

“In testimony whereof I, John de Acom’ aforesaid, have put 
to these presents my seal; and because my seal is unknown to 
many, I have procured the seal of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
to be affixed to these presents; and we, Henry Bishop of St. 
David’s aforesaid, at the urgent and personal request of the said 
Sir John de Acom’, Master of the said Hospital house before 
mentioned, and of the chaplains, his companions aforesaid, have 
caused our seal to be affixed to these presents in testimony of 
the aforesaid. 

“Given at Sweynes’ the twelfth day of September in the thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-fourth year of our Lord.” 


i a hi. 
T. de Acom’. H. de Gower. 
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III.—Charter of Appropriation of the Church of Oystermouth 
to the Hospital at Swansea by Adam Houghton, Bishop 
of St. David’s, a.D. 1379. (Harl. MS. 1249, fol. 161.) 


“Adam, by divine permission Bishop of St: David’s, and the 
Chapter of the same place, to all the faithful servants of Christ 
salvation and perpetual remembrance of the subject matter. 
Whereas the Lord Henry de Gower (of happy memory with pos- 
terity), formerly Bishop of St. David’s, with sincere and highly 
laudable devotion hath honourably founded a certain Hospital 
in the town of Sweynesey, in the said diocese of St. David’s, and 
other spiritual and temporal revenues for the support of a cer- 
tain warden, chaplains, and poor and infirm persons dwelling 
therein, hath legally and happily added, the which (since the 
first foundation of the said Hospital) are, by the changes of 
the times, much diminished, and evidently insufficient’ for the 
wants of those now dwelling therein ;—We, duly considering 
the very numerous benefits and works of piety conferred on the 
said Church of St. David, the Bishops, his successors, and the 
other ministers thereof, [both] whilst the Spouse survived and 
dwelt among men, and also after the decease of the said Father, 
which out of his estate he lastingly conferred (we well consider- 
ing the whole matter), do appropriate the parish Church of 
Oystermouth in the said diocese, of which the Warden of the 
said Hospital is now patron, to the support of the said Warden, 
chaplains, poor and infirm persons dwelling therein ; and that 
both the number of the faithful, and that divine worship may 
be therein extended (because of the evident utility and the 
urgent necessity of the case), We do, with the consent of the 
Chapter, hereby annex and unite the same, with all its rights 
and purtenances, to be possessed for ever. 

“Giving and granting to the said Warden free and full power 
of entering and taking possession of the Church of Oystermouth 
now vacant, of our authority, or obtained (of others). 

“And for the indemnity of our Church of St. David and of the 
Archdeacon of Kermerdyn, in whose archdeaconry the said 
Church of Oystermouth is situated, we direct that the fabric of 
our Church of St. David shall receive annually two shillings on 
the feast of St. James; and that the said Archdeacon, for the 
time being, shall have each year, on the same festival, ten pence 
from the Warden of the said Hospital, both as an indemnity to 
our Church and himself as aforesaid. 

“Given at the Chapter House of our Church of St. David the 
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eleventh day of March in the thirteen hundred and seventy- 
ninth year of our Lord, and of our consecration the eighteenth. 
In witness of which things we, Adam, Bishop, and the Chapter 
aforesaid, have caused our seals to be affixed to these presents.” 








PARISH RECORDS. 


BY THE REV. ELIAS OWEN, M.A. 
(Read at Denbigh, August 1887.) 


In the old oak chests preserved in our parish churches 
are deposited Registers, churchwardens’ accounts, vestry 
minutes, brief receipts, terriers, and other documents 
of a miscellaneous kind, all of which are well worthy 
of careful perusal, as they throw considerable light on 
social and other matters connected with the parishes. 
The oldest documents in these chests are the regis- 
ters of marriages, baptisms, and funerals. These are - 
often written on vellum; and the writing is usually 
legible, and easily deciphered. The entries in these 
Registers, in the sixteenth century and the early part of 
the seventeenth are in Latin, but after this date Eng- 
lish is used ; but there is no rule for language strictly 
adhered to, as even in the sixteenth century English 
is sometimes used, whilst occasionally Latin is met with 
even in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The entries in these Registers are mixed—amarriages, 
deaths, and baptisms following each other in the order 
they occurred ; and the entries are short, and hardly 
sufficient, in all instances, to identify the parties refer- 
red to. But when they were made, this would not be 
the case. Thus it would require special aptitude for 
tracing genealogies ere such entries as the following 
could be made available, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that like names were common in the parish : 


“1598. Item. Moris ap Rob’t was buried the 6th day of 
March the year above written.” 
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This entry is an extract from Cerrig y drudion Re- 
gister. 

It is not my intention to dwell at any length on 
parish Registers; but I may say that I have noticed 
that during the Commonwealth there is often a break 
in these Registers, and they are not then, for some 
cause or other, kept. This remark, however, is not of 
universal application, for in some parishes the Regis- 
ters were carefully kept during the period referred to. 
An instance of interruption or cessation, during the- 
days of Cromwell, occurs in Llanycil Register. Thus 
there are. only two entries from 1649 to 1660 in that 
Register, and these are marriages. They are as follows : 


“Thomas Lloyd of the pish of Llanvihangel and Catharine 
Edwards of this pish were married the last day of August 1655 
before John Vaughan Esquier one of the iustices of the peace 
for the countie of Merionith.” 


And the next entry is: 


“John Jones Llanyckill min of the Gospell and Elizabeth 
Davies of Llanvair Diffrin Clwyd were married the 28 day of 
July 1659.” 


The first extract is interesting as indicating how 
marriages were performed in the time of the Common- 
wealth. In those days banns of marriage were pub- 
lished on three successive market days in the Market 
Place, and the ceremony was performed in the presence 
of a justice of the peace. 

Curious entries are occasionally met with, written 
by the parson, in the pages of Parish Registers. These 
have reference to various matters. In Nantglyn Regis- 
ter are entries referring to the severity of the weather. 
Thus : 

“Mem™ That on y® 29 of May 1759 there was a Deep 
Snow upon Moel Gwthas opposite to Nantglyn. 

“Will. Samuel Vic" 
of Nantglyn.” 
And again ; 
“Mem™™ That on the Sunday morning May 27th 1821 the 
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Nantglyn Hills were covered with snow. It snow’d during the 


two preceding days. 
“Peter Williams 
“Nantglyn Vicarage Jesus College Oxford.” 


In Cerrig y drudion the appearance of a comet is 
chronicled in the Register, and many are the disasters 
which were supposed to follow in its wake, and these 
are enumerated. The entry is in parts illegible, but 
the following is readable : 


“1652. Stella Candata. A comett appeared the 7 of Decem- 
ber & continued every night to be seen till about the last of the 
same month being retrograd in the first part of Gemini and last 
of taurus ...... moving from south to north with a very quick 
motion presaging great calamities to Husbandmen detriment of 
cattell putrifaction of corn ...... variety of laws ...... death of 
great commanders etc.” 


The latter part of this entry is particularly curious 
and interesting. 

On the first page of hers Register the follow- 
ing entry is made, but it is neither dated nor signed. 
The entry, though, is of importance, as it tells us that 
the stained glass window in that church dated from 
1533. The entry is as follows : 


“Upon the East window of Clocaenoc Church this inscription 
is left, though somewhat defaced : 


“Jesu Christ is most Have marce on then (m) 
299 


That made this cost A° Domi mcccccxxxmr’. 


At present there is no stained glass in the window, 
excepting a few fragments ; but there is in the parish 
a tradition that it was removed to make room for com- 
mon, transparent glass, as the church was dark. This 
was done rather than going to the trouble and expense 
of making a window in the north wall. It need hardly 
be said that at present there is not a vestige of the 
inscription given above. 

In several Registers I find reference to excommuni- 
cation and penance. Thus, on the inside cover of the 
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Parish Register of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, are to 
be seen the following entries : 


“Memorand. August y° 111771. The following Persons 
denounced Excommunicated. 

“Mary Jones Mary Davies Edw Lloyd Mary Ingram and 
Mary Evans all for Fornication and Bastardy 


“by Isaac Davies curate”. 
It is added that 


“ Two of the abovementioned viz. Mary Ingram & Mary Evans 
were absolved at Pool by Thos. Hughes ...... on Friday y® 29 
Day of May 1772 and did penance in Newtown Church on Sun- 
day y® 31 before the whole congregation.” 


Penance in those parts of Montgomeryshire reached 
our own days. I was personally acquainted with an 
old farmer who in his younger days did penance, robed 
in a white sheet, in Llanwnog Church. I received this 
information from the present parish clerk of that 
church, who is between eighty and ninety years old. 
In other parts of Wales the aged have told me of per- 
sons who publicly did penance in church for evil doings. 

Entries similar to the foregoing are also in Llanfair 
Dyffryn Clwyd Register. They are as follows : 


“Memorand. That Robt. Thomas Jones and Katherine his 
wife excommunicated persons for having been married without 
license were reconciled to the church and Absolved by Mr. Pierce 
Lewis on June 26, 1693.” 


Immediately underneath this entry it is stated that 


“Peter Edwards & Katherine his wife excommunicated for 
the like offense were absolved by Mr. Pierce Lewis, June 27, 
1693.” 


Next follow other entries which show that people 
‘were excommunicated for profaning the Lord’s Day and 
for clandestine marriage. They are as follows: 


“Henry Richard for prophaning the Lord’s Day and John 
David and Alice v°* Thomas for clandestine marriage were all 
three pronounced excommunicated July 1694. 

“ Alice v= Thomas the wife of John David being penitent 
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and at the point of Death was absolved 13 of August by me 
Rich? Edwards vicar of Llanfair. 
“She dyed the same day.” 


From other entries it would appear that this woman’s 
husband was not absolved for several years after his 
wife’s death, for I take it that the August mentioned 
by Vicar Edwards was that succeeding July 1694. My 
supposition is partly corroborated by the fact that the 
next like entry bears date September 6th, 1696, and 
then follows this entry : 


“John David aforest was absolved by me He being penitent 
and submitting to the censures of y® Church. 


“ Rict Edwards”. 


It is not improbable that John David was contuma- 
cious because loath to submit to the penance imposed. 
This might be inferred from the words “ He ...... sub- 
mitting to the censures of y* Church.” 

I may state that Archbishop Laud issued, in 1635, a 
form of penance and absolution, in which the penitent 
is directed to appear at the church in a white sheet, 
with a white wand in his hand; and it seems, from the 
accounts of the aged, that, to a considerable extent, 
penance was performed in Wales in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Archbishop ; and John David probably 
objected to the white sheet and the other component 
parts of penance, and hence his tardy repentance. 

I will now give a few cullings of another kind from 
these Registers. Sittings in churches often caused much 
contention in parishes, and it is not to be surprised at 
that reference to this matter is found in Parish Regis- 
ters. In many parishes I have stumbled upon such 
entries. One of these gives leave to a person to occupy 
a seat.in church in the absence of the owner. This 
would be a privilege where the church was too small to 
provide seats for all the parishioners; *and this, un- 
doubtedly, was occasionally the case. A few extracts 
on this matter will not be without interest. 
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“Anno Domi 1707. 
“Edward Hughes of Bagillt gentleman doth on this 16 day 

of July 1707 grant unto Robert Penant schoolm’ in Llanhassaph 

leave to sit in his pew w™ certain of his scholars in his absence 

during his will and pleasure only and no longer in y°® pre- 

sence of 

“Ow Rowlands Vic 

Jane Parry.” 


The above entry is in Llanasa Register. In one 
Register I found permission given to the setting up of 
a seat close to the altar-rails, with the provision, how- 
ever, that the occupant should vacate the seat when 
the Holy Communion was being administered. The 
want of space will account for the crowding of seats 
into the chancel of country and even town churches in 
the last century. It is evident that the limited space 
in churches was appropriated by seats to such a degree 
that there was but little regularity observed in their 
arrangement. The following entry in Llanycil Regis- 
ter shows how every spot in a church was occupied by 
seats : 


“Meii: that I Edward Humffreys R* of Llanyckil did ask and 
obtain leave of y® Rev’ M* Maurice Vaughan for my sister to 
sit in a little seat on the south side of the church next the alley 
and between the reading desk and chancell w™ seat of indisput- 
able right belongs to the tenement of Cerrigllwydion. Witness 
my hand. E. Humffreys.” 


This was in 1708. But sufficient has been said about 
church seats. 

Another subject often referred to and written about 
in Parish Registers is burials within churches. Entries 
point out the spot occupied by the departed. Thus, 
an entry in Derwen informs us that the Rev. John 
Jones, M.A., who for forty years was rector of that 
parish (from 1632 to 1672), and who, I might add, 
kept the Registers complete during this period, was 
buried under the step to the reading-desk. The in- 
scription on the stone was copied into the Register, and 
it is thus preserved whilst the stone itself has disap- 
peared : . 
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“An inscription upon an. old stone under the step to y® Read- 
ing Desk in Derwen Church,— 

“* Hic jacet corpus Johannes Jones oriundi de Ruthin, Artium 
Magister Oxon, et quadragint. annos Rectoris de Derwen, qui 
obiit 13 die Feb. anno Domini 1671 AXtatis suze 91.” 


A similar entry is found in the Newtown books : 


“Died at the Rectory, Newtown, October 7th, 1811, the Revd. 
Edward Lewis, and was buried on the 11th day of October, in 
the Rector’s chancel, in the pew on the north side of the Com- 
munion Table, aged 50. He was Rector of Newtown 15 years.” 


A curious memorandum of an agreement, made be- 
tween certain parties, with reference to a burial-place, 
is to be seen in Derwen Register. It is as follows : 


“Memorand. y‘ it is agreed y° 17th day of Aprill ...... between 
Robert Evans of Tycerrig in y® parish of Derwen ...... & David 
Lloyd of Derwen ...... about a buriing place in y® church of 
Derwen that Robert Evans afores* is to bury Judith Roberts his 
mother in y® third place from y® wall under her sitting place. 
Provided that the said grave be digg’d so deep that the afores# 
David Lloyd or y® heir of his house may bury one that first 
happens to dy of his family upon ye fores. corps in y® same grave, 
& also y* y® heir of Tycerrig may bury next after that in y® said 
grave, if it be fitt to bee diggd up, and so the same family ...... 
to bury in y® said grave for ever. Witness our hands y* day & 
year above written. 

“Subscribed by both the parties afores’ in presence of 

“J. Langford 
& six others.” 


I have observed in some Registers of deaths and 
marriages that the amounts offered on these occasions 
to the clergyman are given. The amounts varied con- 
siderably. Sometimes they came to a few pence; or, 
if paupers, even no offerings were made. In Derwen, 
offerings at funerals varied from 10d. to £1 6s. In 
1683 the yearly offerings at funerals were £6:1:6; 
in 1703, £4:3:4. At the funeral of John Williams, 
Dec. 1708, the offerings were £1 6s. 

In Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant the Registers show the 
amount of offerings at both funerals and weddings. 
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These were very considerable, but they varied accord- 

ing to the position in life of the persons buried or mar- 

ried. The average offerings at marriages in that parish 

were 6s.; the offerings at funerals averaged about 10s. 

: — give a few extracts from Llanrhaiadr Registers. 
us : 


“1721. Johannes Thomas duxitGwenam Mar. 


Maurice , : ~~ = 3. 7 & 
“1721. Morganus Thomas clandestine Jan. 

duxit Janam Griffiths . 29 00 05 00 
“1715. Johannes Thomas de Trewern 

sep July 4. , es :» 


These entries throw light on the ancient custom of 
offerings in churches. 

Besides the entries that I have already mentioned, 
there are many others of an interesting kind to be found 
in Parish Registers ; but enough has been said to show 
how well worthy of careful perusal these books are. 
The fugitive entries I now leave. 


CHURCHWARDENS BOOK. 


Another book of a most interesting nature, and one 
that if studied will throw much light upon days gone 
by, is the churchwardens’ book, in which is minutely 
entered an account of moneys collected and expended. 
From entries in this book it would appear that the 
country was infested with vermin even so late as the 
last century, and for their destruction the parish paid 
certain sums fixed by the parishioners in vestry. The 
proscribed animals were foxes, moles, polecats, wild 
cats, ravens, hedgehogs, badgers, fitchets, and fulbarts. 
The price usually paid for their destruction, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in the parishes 
about the Vale of Clwyd, was as follows :—Bitch-fox, 
2s. 6d.; dog-fox, 2s.; cubs, each, 1s.; polecat, each, 1s.; 
wild cat, 2s. 6d.; raven, 2d.; hedgehog, 4d.; badger, 1s.; 
fitchets, 2d.; fulbarts, 2d. The mole-catcher was paid 
£2 5s. a year in the present century. The badger is 
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marked low, but I find that it once ranked in value with 
the fox. Thus at Cilcen I find these entries : 


“1663, for killing a fox jd. 
“1669, Edward Parry for killing two badgers 00 ijd.” 


With the exception of moles and hedgehogs, all the 
animals enumerated preyed on poultry and lambs, and 
hence the wish for their destruction. Hedgehogs were 
believed to suck cows, and therefore on the principle of 
give a dog a bad name and hang him, they were 
doomed to death. The mole in our days is trapped and 
killed. It was a custom to nail, underneath the lich- 
gate, the carcases of the animals killed, so that the 
people might see that they were not imposed upon. 

The price given for these animals varied in parishes, 
presumedly according to their supply. Thus I find in 
Eglwysbach that they paid in 1720, “for killing two 
polecats 0: 5:0”, whilst in Cilcen parish, in 1714, the 
sum for “killing a pole cat was 00:01:00”; and this 
was also the sum paid in the year 1828, in Cilcen, for 
“killing a Pole Katt 00:01:0”. The like discrepancy 
appears in many parishes in connection with the price 
given for killing obnoxious animals, such as foxes, etc. 

Much information respecting the value of labour, eat- 
ables, and clothing, in days gone by, can be obtained 
by consulting the churchwardens’ accounts. Thus I 
find in 1713, in Eylwysbach, the following entry : 


“for one day worke ‘ 4 ‘ we 
In Llandegla, in 1755, is the following entry : 


“Paid for two pairs of shoes to Thomas Lang- 
fords children . ‘ es 


This was very cheap ; but in 1820 I find that shoes 
had advanced in value. Thus in Llanarmon Mynydd 
Mawr they were in that year 6s. 9d. a pair, as proved 
by the re at entry : 


“1820. Pair of new choose ; : 


Clothing, too, seems to have been formerly cheap as 
223 
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compared with later days. Thus in 1833 I find this 
entry in Llanychan Book : 


“Pair of trousers for boy. é R me Ge Ny 


Eatables differed in value from what they are now. 
I will give a few extracts on this subject : 


Betiws G. G.,1721.—* Paid for a botle of wine 


at Whitsuntide and bread F . 00 00 11 
Llanarmon Mynydd Mawr, 1820.—“1 strike 
tatus . : : . ~ £2 Se 


Some things, however, were dearer in the last cen- 
tury than in our days. Candles and oats and barley 
may be mentioned as instances. The study of prices as 
compared with the value of labour in the last two and 
a half centuries, is a subject for the economist, and he 
can derive much valuable and reliable information on 
the subject from our churchwardens’ accounts. 

The searcher after old customs, the folk-lorist, can 
revel in the entries made by our churchwardens. Cus- 
toms that have ceased to exist are there to be found. 
I will allude to a few of these. 

First comes the early service on Christmas morn, 
called the Plygain. This was common to all churches, 
and there is no parish without proof of its existence. I 
will transcribe references to this custom : 


Oilcen, 1731.—* Paid for 3 pound candles to 


Plugin and carege : : ‘ 2 0 
Lianelidan, 1679.—* It. for candles for morn- 
ing Prayer on Christmas day ‘ . 00 00 10 


Derwen, 1673.—“ ffor candles att Christmas 00 00 09 
Tryddyn, 1770.—“for candles att Chrismas 
Day and two candlestick . ; , SOP 


These items are repeated year after year, and come 
far into the present century. It would appear that the 
carol-singers were paid, and that they wandered far 
from church to church to take part in carol-singing. 
Thus I find the following and like entries : 
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Llanfair D. Clwyd, 1821-2.—* For singing carrols at 


Christmas 3 0 
1824.—*Singing carrols on Christmas 4 0 
Ditto Eyster day 1 0 
Llanychan, 1822.—* To a man for singing a carol at 
Xmas. 2 0 
Tryddyn, 1770.—* To the singars att Cresmas Day 2 0 
1807.—* Christmas Carols, 4s.; to candles, 2s. 6d. 6 6 
“To Llanarmon singers &¢ 


Ruthin singers are mentioned as ili been paid 
for their carol-singing at Tryddyn. 

Evidence of strewing the churches with rushes is very 
common : 


Caerwys, 1726.—“ For Rushes at Est* 0 3 6 
“3 Bottles of Rushes michael-mass ‘ ee ee 
Cilcen, 1714.—* For Rushes & carridge . . 00 04 06 
“1726, for moeing of the Ruses ; ; 01 00.” 


This custom continued long into this century, as proved 
by entries made by the churchwardens. 

Proof is forthcoming from these books that large 
numbers communicated in church on the chief festivals. 
Special provision was made for Allhallowstide, Trinity 
Sunday, Whitsuntide, Michaelmas, Christmas, Easter, 
Candlemas, and Lent. This statement is further cor- 
roborated by entries made in Registers of the numbers 
that communicated on this or that holy day. 

Light is thrown by these entries on the mode of 
burying. They inform us that bodies were carried to 
the grave on horse-biers. Thus I select from among 
many extracts the following : 


Gwyddelwern, 1749.—“To David Roberts for fol- 
lowing the Horse Bier to neti the hie of 


Jane Edmond - » & 2a 
“ Expences attend the Burial . . 0 0 6 
“Tomy Horse then . ; 4 sa 


But I will not further quote from these entries. I 
may state, though, that the churchwardens’ accounts 
were audited and then read of a Sunday publicly in 
church. I find a note to this effect at the foot of 
Clocaenog accounts : 
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“This account was read in Clocaenog Church on Sunday, viz. 
2 die Decembris 1711.” 


I will now refer briefly to another book well worthy 
of careful reading ; that is, to 


THE VESTRY-BOOK. 


It would seem that formerly vestries were held in 
church of a Sunday. Our forefathers saw no impro- 
priety in this; they rather clung to the custom. Ina 
vestry held in Tryddyn, in 1810, I find the following 


entry on this matter : 


“This Vestry was to be held in Church, as every other ought to 
be, and no person has a right to adjourn to be held any where 
else but the minister only. 

“J. Williams.” 


The subjects discussed and resolutions passed in 
these vestries, where they are fully recorded, constitute 
the history of a parish. 

It is difficult to make judicious selections of the 
minutes passed by these vestries ; but I will try to do 
so. One of the great difficulties that the parishioners 
had to contend with in former days was pauperism, and 
many resolutions passed at vestries refer to this mat- 
ter. Thus at Tryddyn, in 1820, I find the following 
minute of the transactions of the parishioners in vestry 
assembled : 


“1820. Agreed that all the Paupers be called in church, and 
have a patch put on, according to Act of Parliament.” 


It was made difficult for a poor outsider to become a 
legal parishioner, and various minutes on this matter 
were passed. Qne only will I give: 


“@Gwyddelwern, Dec’ 29,1749. Agreed at the Vestry held 
by the minister & ch. wardens & other inhabitants of the parish 
of Gwyddelwern, that no Person or Persons shall be admitted 
or suffered to Live in the said parish unless they pay ten pounds 
rent yearly, or produce a certificate to keep the said parish from 
all damages, or unless the Landlord undertake and promise to 
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pay all manner of taxes for the said person so admitted. As 
witness our hands, 
“ Robert Evans, Minister, 
& others.” 


But when a tradesman, a journeyman workman, was 
wanted in a parish, as an inducement for him to settle 
in it, he was made a parishioner. An instance of this 
I find in Llanelidan, which is as follows: 


“January 20th, 1754. Att a vestry then held in the parish 
church of Llanelidan by the unanimous consent of the minister, 
churchwardens, and other parishioners then present, have own® 
and acknowledged John Simon Taylor, now living in Denbigh 
Town, to be an inhabitant legally settled in the said Parish of 
Llanelidan, and have at the same time granted him a certificate 
of the same. In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed 
our hands the 20th day of Jan. 1754. 

“ William Evans, Minister, 
& others.” 


Many curious entries are made in Vestry-Books 
relating to the pastimes of the people. Thus I find that 
reference is made to ball-playing on church walls. The 
following is an entry in the Vestry-Book of Newtown: 


“May 25,1722. It is agreed by the inhabitants of the town 
& parish of New Town that persons playing Ball upon the 
church or against the walls or steeple thereof, shall forfeit for 
every such offense the sum of five shillings, payable to the 
churchwardens.for y® time being, to be laid out in the repairs of 
the windows of the said church. As witness our hands y* day 
& year above said. 

“ Jo" Pryce 
Ev. Evans, Rect* 
& others.” 


It was but right to spend the money in repairing the 
windows broken by the ball-players. I may here state 
that this is the only instance I have met with of a lay- 
man signing before the clergyman. Many churches 
had, until lately, lines a short distance from the 
ground, on the outside walls, below which the ball 
would not be in play. Buttington was one of these 
churches ; and even now this line can be traced on the 
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north side of Llansilin Church. Shutters were put up 
to protect the windows from the ball; and the hinges 
ee staples in many churches have reached our days. 
Landlidan and Cilcen may be mentioned as instances. 
The scorings are still to be seen of matches played on 
Llanelidan Church. They are on the wall of the door- 
way to the vestry, or singers’ gallery. 

We have, however, seen in the resolution of the 
Newtown Vestry that ball-playing on church walls had 
become distasteful to the leaders of the people in 1722; 
but all changes that contain the elements of perma- 
nency are gradual, and it is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that the people clung to their games of ball 
in churchyards notwithstanding episcopal injunctions 
and vestry resolutions, and that it was long before they 
relinquished their churchyard and Sunday sports. A 
resolution passed by the parishioners of Cilcen in 1700 
refers to the matter under consideration : 


“June y® 10, 1700.— We, the parishioners of Kilkin, whose 
names are subscribed, in order to prevent y° profanation of the 
Lord’s Day, do agree amongst ourselves that we will give our 
children & servants free liberty from three a clock every Satur- 
day evening, to goe & recreate themselves in all lawful recrea- 
tions, & that we will take care that our children & servants shall 
duly on the Ls day repair to church, & demean themselves the 
rest of the day as Xtians ought to do. 

“Ellis Lewis, Vic., 
& 17 parishioners.” 


A singular resolution was passed in the end of the 
last century by the parishioners of Llanwddyn, which 
was, to limit themselves to the consumption of a certain 
quantity of wheat, so as to tide over the scarcity then 
existing, and to provide a sufficient quantity for sowing. 

But there are many singular resolutions to be found 
in vestry minute books. Enough extracts, though, 
have been given to show that these documents are not 
only interesting, but highly valuable, and that they 
constitute a sort of parochial history. 
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TERRIERS. 


These are documents that contain much information. 
From these I find that customs once common are no 
more. I will mention only one, viz., that of funerals 
being preceded by the parish clerk, tolling, as he walked 
along in advance of the procession, a small hand-bell ; 
which bell is mentioned in the terriers as property be- 
longing to the church. Terriers also throw consider- 
able light on tithes, and on other matters bearing on 
the life of our forefathers. 

The loose papers, as receipts of briefs, indentures of 
lads, copies of wills, etc., are not without a certain 
value, and these may be looked through by any one 
searching our parish chest. 

With one more remark I will bring my lengthy paper 
to aclose. These records that I have laid under con- 
tribution are not, I am sorry to say, kept as carefully 
as they deserve. They ought to be bound; and the 
contents of the parish chest might be made public, so 
that on a change of ministers in a parish, no risk of loss 
of a single document might be incurred. And I will 
add that vestry-records ought to be deposited in the 
parish chest, and not be, as often they now are, in the 
hands of private individuals. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH HUT-DWELLINGS 
NEAR BALA, MERIONETHSHIRE. 
BY THE REV. C. H. DRINKWATER, M.A. 

(Read at Denbigh, August 1887.) 
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Plan of ancient British Hut-Dwellings on the South Slope of Y Foel Caws, 
near Llanuwchllyn. 


In the year 1885 an attempt was made by the late 
Edward Jones, of Newport, and myself to photograph 
the famous “ pictured rocks” in the valley between two 
hills above Llanuwchllyn, which are marked on the 
Ordnance Map respectively “Y Foel Caws” and “ Pen- 
maen”, on the right hand side of the road leading from 
Bala to Dolgelley, not far from the springs or fountain- 
heads of the Dwfrdwy. The day we selected was not 
propitious. It had been raining more or less for many 
hours ; and although there were occasional gleams of 
sunshine which gave us hopes of success, they were 
suddenly dashed, on our arrival at the spot, by the burst 
ot a tremendous thunderstorm. 

As we were hurrying across the south-west shoulder 
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of Y Foel Caws I exclaimed, “ See, here are the vestiges 
of an ancient village!” To which my friend replied, 
“Never mind, get along as fast as you can”; and with 
another hasty glance through the driving rain I had to 
be content. However, I was not satisfied with leaving 
it so, and therefore asked a friend at Llanuwchllyn to 
visit the spot, and make a careful examination. He 
did visit the neighbourhood, but failed to identify the 
spot ; seeking, I suppose, too far to the east. 

On Thursday, July 14th, I made another effort, and 
the day being fine and dry and clear, managed to reach 
the place, and proceeded to make a rough plan, which 
I have placed at the heading of this paper. 

It will be seen that there are at least five enclosures 
of rough, unhewn stones, two of which are double, con- 
sisting of two rooms each. In 4, £, and F (see the 
plan) only one range of stones is visible; but in B, c, and 
D there are several courses of stone, the wall between 
these two double dwellings being between 4 and 5 ft. 
high. The entrances of a and B are towards the south, 
while those of c and D are in the opposite direction. 
These buildings are roughly rectangular, with the ex- 
ception of F, which is circular, and is on a mound so 
irregular in shape that it cannot be considered of natu- 
ral formation. The dimensions are much alike, being 
15 to 20 ft. long by 9 to 12 ft. wide. It is difficult to 
estimate the size as the walls are by no means of uni- 
form thickness. 

From the building or circle marked F there is a clear 
view up and down the valley, which cannot be had 
from the other houses ; and, with the exception of the 
point of the crag which dominates the whole, this is 
the most important post for observation. , 

It was the shape and position of this circle that in- 
clined me to believe that I had lighted upon an unmis- 
takable settlement of the very earliest times, and not 
a summer sheiling of the inhabitants of the lake-shore 
to the north-east. Extensive excavation within and 
around these buildings might furnish evidence of the 
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age of their builders and occupiers, but nothing more 
than conjecture is warranted by the remains above 
found. That the buildings B and c, p have been occu- 
pied in comparatively modern times is possible; but 
this could not be the case with a, £, and F, of which 
only a circle or a parallelogram of unhewn stones, dis- 
connected in some instances from each other, remains 
above ground. 

The area is far from level, a being some 16 ft. higher 
than B and ©, D, while E is lower still ; but F is higher 
than £, and from it there is a better range of view up 
and down the valley. There is no spring or stream of 
water near, but a quarter of a mile away, to the north- 
west, there is a good stream ; and down in the bottom 
of the valley there is the Dwfrdwy, which, although 
very shallow, does not seem to have failed altogether 
during the unusual drought of last month. 

I can do little more than point out the locality of 
these, to me, very interesting remains, and leave to 
others more capable of dealing with them the responsi- 
bility of pronouncing upon their uses and age of erec- 
tion. 
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EMRAL IN MAELOR SAESNEG. 
West Front. 

















EMRAL IN MAELOR SAESNEG, 
FLINTSHIRE. 


BY THE REY. CANON LEE 


Tuis house is situated in part of Flintshire, eight miles 
west of Whitchurch, Salop, and stands on the left 
bank of a small river, at a distance of half a mile north 
of the Whitchurch and Bangor road. It is built of 
brick with stone facings, like the old Crewe Hall, and 
consists of one range, of which the length is about 85 ft., 
with an addition, made in 1724, of two wings towards 
the east ; the whole forming three sides of a square. 
The rooms in the wings are rather small, perhaps, but 
admirably proportioned. Most of them are paneled. 
A stone shield over the central doorway bears the “ red 
hand of Ulster’, and is therefore not older than 1813. 
Doors open into the square from both wings, and the 
keystone over that in the north wing bears a_half- 
obliterated device like one to be seen at Penybryn 
House in Iscoyd. One is surprised, on entering by 
these doors, to find only a corridor some 53 ft. wide. 
Opposite the chief door, two small rooms, opening 
through one another, lead to a window which looks 
down upon the moat. 

Turning to the right from the chief door, the prin- 
cipal rooms are reached at the north-west end of the 
edifice. These consist of a splendid dining-room and 
ball-room ; the former 40 ft. by 26, and 17 high, with 
one window looking to the north, 13 ft. high by 173, 
in three great divisions, and seats below them. The 
ceiling, white and gold, has the family shield, sable, 
three mullets argent, with other devices. The floor is 
flagged, and there is a small marble mantelpiece. A 
bay window to the west has been closed, and the recess 
concealed, 
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Ascending by an elegant staircase with classical and 
medizeval frescoes on the walls, the saloon is reached. 
It corresponds to the room below, though about a foot 
less in its various measurements. It differs from it, 
however, in having a retiring-room, 144 ft. wide, at 
its south end; in having its bay-window still open 
(both windows being much smaller than those in the 
dining-room) ; in having very handsome paneled walls 
and a coved ceiling, upon which are described the 
labours of Hercules. This room is altogether delight- 
ful, and with its views of the park to the north, and 
the moat and gardens to the west, with the rooks sail- 
ing about near the windows, presents a scene that does 
not soon fade from the memory. 

This part of the house is surmounted by a Maltese 
cross (which was, no doubt, a part of the old chapel), 
and is of rather less height than the wings with their 
three floors. 

Beneath the north wing is a cellar of the same date, 
from which a fox burrowed under the dining-room, and 
by removing one of the flags was dug out at a depth of 
4 or 5 ft. through the sand. 

On going to the south-west angle of the house we 
descend by five steps to a large kitchen, and by as 
many more to a small cellar similar to another below 
the butler’s pantry. None of these bear any marks of 
antiquity ; nor do the windows upon the west side in- 
dicate anything earlier than the reign of James I. The 
west front, excluding the offices and curtain-wall, is, as 
we have said, about 85 ft. long ; and the moat on the 
same side, beginning from the bay-window of the 
dining-room, is 142 ft. to the angle, where it bends 
85 ft. to the east. Its width is 35 ft. The water that 
supplied it and a stewpond in the shrubbery, came 
from a weir a little higher up the stream. 

With respect to the date of the older part of the 
house, it may be mentioned that there is at Sundorne 
an engraving of a house, supposed to be Emral, with a 
longer west frontage than the present one. During the 
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civil wars, Emral, which was held for the Parliament, 
was occupied three times by the Royalists; and in 
1644, March 28th, a man who was engaged in it writes : 
“We have taken Emral isterday, and Hanmer House 
this day. Thanks be to God, we lost not one man in 
taking of both houses ; for when they saw the piece of 
ordnance we had, they yielded both houses.” ‘Then in 
1656 (October), Philip Henry, who had come down 
there from Christ Church, Oxford, three years before, 
to act as tutor to the Judge’s sons, writes in his Diary : 
“ My chamber took fire, the Hearth of y® chimney being 


ill layd; but the Lord in mercy prevented the danger”; 


and again, in 1657, the Jurors appointed by the Pro- 
tector to inquire touching ecclesiastical promotions in 
Maelor, say that ‘‘ John Puleston is seised of an ancient 
Mansion House called Emerall”, etc.; that there “is 
likewise an ancient chappell belonging to the said Man- 
sion House.” 

As Hanmer House, after the wars, was little more 
than a heap of ruins, and as, after repeated investiga- 
tion, assisted on one occasion by the Rector of Bangor 
Is-y-coed, I can find nothing earlier than the reign of 
James I, it only remains to conclude that Emral arose 
from its ruins, the old materials being used again. 
Among Judge Puleston’s MSS. there are, I am told, no 
extensive building accounts that would throw light 
upon this subject. It is probable, therefore, that the 
west front was re-erected by his immediate successors, 
and that the engraving at Sundorne represents the 
house as it was before the civil wars. Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, whose last poem comes down to the date of 
1486, makes a poetical address to Roger ap John ap 
Robert (Puleston) of Maelawr, speaking of him as a 
powerful warrior, and one who possessed great wealth, 
a noble mansion, and an extensive territory. Emral 
has the epithet “ St. Pawl” applied to it. This was a 
custom much in use with the bards, meaning St. Paul’s 
before the fire of 1666. 

Though our subject is Emral, and not the Puleston 
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family, I must find room for the following certificate, 
which dates about 1490, and establishes the accuracy 
of John Salesbury’s statement, that “Puleston, Hanmer, 
and Fowler, are English settlers in Maelor”: 


“To all truw christin peple to huven this writtyng shall come 
and in especiall to the Chiff Justice & to the Chamberlain of 
North Wales, we Sir Roger Puleston of Maylore, Knight, John 
Puleston of Wrexham, Esquier, John ap Edward ap Madoc of 
Broomffeld, Gentylman, send greting in our lord everlasting, & 
in so much as it ys meritorious for every truw crystine man to 
testify & bere record in every truw & lawful mater it is to be 
showyd unto us that a young man Davyd ap Richard ap Morys 
of the Town of Buwrian & hys brethren are distrayned ffor 
diverse Welsh customes wher ther ffader was an Englishe man 
& a ffre holder of the sayd town; surmysing that they are 
- Welshmen, wherffor wee all the fforsayd &c. witnesse & testyfi 
ffor truth the sayd David & hys brethren comyn thys stok that 
we bine, and thys will meny mor of this Countre testyfi if it be 
required.” (Hengwrt MS., 213.) 


But so late as 1723 there is this entry in the Worth- 
enbury Register, “Thomas Jones, a harper at Emrall, 
was buried October 31st.” 

The exact date when the Puleston family obtained 
Emral is uncertain ; but it was before 1284, for in that 
year “foresta domini Rogeri de Pyvylston” occurs as a 
boundary in a deed of sale of lands in Gwillington. 
(Salesbury MSS.) 

On the death of Gruffydd ap Madoe, Prince of Powys 
Fadog, in 1270, his wife, Emma, who was the daughter 
of Henry de Audley, succeeded to much of his inherit- 
ance (as we shall notice shortly) ; and on her death, in 
1278, the King, Edward I, immediately put Robert de 
Crevequer into possession “de toté terra de Maylor 
Sasneth cum feodis, cum advocacionibus”. (Cal. Rot. 
Pat., 6 Edward I.) In Dr. Powell’s Caradoc (p. 179) 
it is stated that “Emma couveyed her estate to the 
Audleys, her own kin, who, getting possession of it, 
took the same from the King.” It is probable that 
Robert de Crevequer’s house was on a mound to the 
west of Gredington, where the names “ Bailiff’s Wood”, 
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“ Bailiff's House”, “ Cumbers’ Park”, and “Caput Field”, 
speak for themselves. Obvit, s. p., A.D. 1317, et. seventy- 
eight; and perhaps his lands here and at Prestatyn 
passed to one of his own name, and so to the Conway 
family, for in Harl. MS. 1977 there is a Pyers Konwy, 
Archdeacon of St. Asaph, living at Gredington c. 1530. 

I do not undertake to reconcile the following refer- 
ences: “ Carta Rob’ti de Crevequer p’ quam dedit Bal- 
dewyno de Privytt . totam villam de. Worthingbury 
cum advocacione eccl’ie ejusdem h’end.sibi heredibus 
et assignatis.” No date. (Rot. Fin. Henry III and 
Edward I, p. 72.) “Carta Ric’i de Pyvelsdon p’ quam 
reddidit Regi Edwardo omnes terras et tenementa que 
de ipso Rege tenuit in Worthingbury in p’tibus de 
Mayelor Seysenek. dat. an. regni ipsius Regis. vii . et 
irrotul. in rubro libro scaccarii.” Upon this Robert de 
Crevequer is put into possession. In the same year he 
obtained a grant of a weekly market, and an annual 
fair of three days at his manor of Overton. (Dugdale’s 
Baronage.) In 12 Edward I, Roger de Pyvelsdon, 
Knt., Sheriff of Anglesey, and very active in collecting 
the King’s subsidies, is hanged by the Welshmen (Harl. 
MS. 1971, where “ Richard” Pyvelsdon is said to have 
been “ beheaded”). 

In the Calendarium Genealogicum (Longmans, 1865), 
27 Edward I, June 8, an Ing. p. m. shows that Adam 
de Creting died seized of Haveringes, Essex, of Over- 
ton Manor, “ Mailor Seisnek terr’ extent’ (Salop aut 
Wallia).” The jurors add, “ Johannes de Creting filius 
predicti Adz de Creting est propinquior heres ipsius 
Adee, sed cujus etatis sit ignorant, quia natus fuit apud 
Strogul in Wallia.” In a writ to Nicho. de Audeley 
and Thomas de Macclesfield, of 27 Edward I (see Rolls 
of Parliament, vol. i, p. 279), there is reference made 
to “Adam de Cretyng, nuper Ballivus celebris memorie. 
Alianoree quondam Regine Anglie consortis nostre de 
Overton.” Adam de seen was killed in Gascony, 
22 Edward I, and his son John was summoned to Par- 
liament as a Baron, 6th Edward III, but not afterwards. 
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The Strogul (Strigyl) where he was born is, I presume, 
the village of Hanmer, where the name still ‘attaches 
to a road between high banks on the south-east side. 
Its later name of Chad-hull was obtained (as supposed) 
from St. Chad’s residence there. 

In the Salesbury MSS., “Richard de Pyvelesdon 
makes a grant to Philip de Chetwynde and Isabella his 
wife”, dated at Embrall, 22 Edward I. In Dr. Powell’s 
(Caradoc) History of Wales, p. 301, ‘he does homage 
at Chester, 29th Edward I, to the Prince for his lands 
in Wales.” In the 27th Report, 98, App., Rolls Office, 
A.D. 1309, “ Rd. de Pulesdon, Kt., holds the manor of 
Embral, in Meylir Seysnik, immediately of the King, by 
service yearly of 6s. 23d., and was (? Embral) of the 
yearly value of £10.” 

Griffith Maelor having died at his Castle of Dinas 
Bran in 1270, his four sons indited the following :— 
“‘ By deed dated at Dinas bran on the morrow of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, 1270, Madoc, Llewelyn, Owen, 
and Griffin, sons of Griffin, Lord of Bromfeild, conceded 
to the Lady Emma, their mother, for the term of her 
life, all the lands and tenements which the said Griffin, 
their father, gave to her during his life, viz. the 
country of Mailor Saisenec with the appurtenances, the 
manor of Overton with the mill and stream and all the 
appurtenances, the vill of Hagneme (Hanmer) with &c., 
Lannerpanna with &c., Colton with &c., and all the vills 
which are situate in the country of Mailor Saisenec.” 

By a settlement (Ing. p. m., 5 Edward I), of which 
the above is a confirmation, Griffith Maelor gives his 
wife “‘decem libratas redditus de Meylor Seysnek, et 
partem dominicarum de Overton.” In the Salusbury 
MSS. it is stated, on the authority of John Erthig of 
Erthig, that “ Emma Audley had Maelor Saesneg for 
her jointure, and her house of Emrall was built for her.” 

We cannot at present quote any docunient where the 
name occurs earlier than 1270; but as Worthenbury 
(written in Domesday Book “ Hurdingberie”) seems in- 
tended to represent the Welsh word gwerdd-ém=an 
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emerald, we conclude that it is the translated form of 
an old name, and one singularly applicable to the place. 
On this Welsh border it is equally common to find 
British names, or English translations.of the original ; 
1.¢., at the east end of Maelor, in Iscoyd :—(1) The Cae 
Riphen [driphen=triangular] is found not far distant 
from the “three-cornered field”, both being the lands 
set apart for the maintenance of the pilgrims who came 
to the shrine at Maes-y-groes. (2) An earlier name of 
the lake called Han (Sax. héan=high) mere must have 
been Llyn Bleddyn: the west banks of it are still called 
the Blethins; and the stream which runs out of it was 
called, temp. Edward II, “ Wlf-bers”. (3) In Willing- 
ton we have the “ Three Fingers”, where Ed. Lhuyd, in 
1699, wrote Trowch (tres vict). (4) On the south-east 
of Hanmer, the Tir-y-gors, which now is called the 
Arowry Moss. (5) On the west side there was, in A.D. 
1590, the Cwm-bers Garowe (Sax.), where now there 
is the Cwm-bers Marsh, or horse-pasture. (6) In Bet- 
tisfield, the Mynydd cwm du, where Owen Glyndower 
was defeated in a.D. 1404, became, in due course, Pan- 
meneth (Pen mynydd) and Hal on th’ hill. (7) One 
more instance may be given in Iscoyd, where, to the 
north of Maes-y-groes, there is a rectangular camp 
which is faintly discernible in a field that bears the 
very suggestive name of “ Slaughter-Field”. 

In the list of places conceded by her sons to the Lady 
Emma, Lanerch Panna is another name for Penley, and 
Col-ton for Emral. The three brooks which meet in 
the Park are the Wlf-bers, the Panna-broc, and Col- 
broc. This last, which absorbs the others, comes past 
Penley Mill from Clare Pool, which is half a mile south 
of Welshampton. The watershed of the Dee and Severn 
is between Clare Pool and Colmere. There are strong 
springs in the hill, which run north and south; we may 
therefore conclude that Cole-mere and Col-broe get 
their names from the same thing,—whether that is the 
hill (collis) from which they derive their supplies, or 
coll(W.==hazel-wood), or cole, meaning charcoal-burning. 
g3 
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To the question how the site of Emma Audley’s . 
house was fixed upon, having the choice of three other 
places, we can see that she might not care to be in close 
proximity to the King’s bailiff at Hanmere, nor to his 
clericus and firmarius manerii at Overton ; and equally 
maight wish to be in Bangor parish, of which her son 
Oweyn was rector,’ and especially to have the protec- 
tion afforded by a castle or tower adjoining her house. 

That there was such a tower there is to be concluded 
from the circumstance, already mentioned, of the saloon 
being at the top of the house. In the Archeologia 
(vol. iv, pp. 411, 412) this point is made clear,—‘‘ where 
we find, besides a keep on an hill, an additional tower 
communicating with it by means of a gallery, and 
drawbridge as at Tunbridge. Such additional tower 
had also magnificent apartments in the upper stories, 
and was fortified. Only the entrance here was not so 
carefully secured ; the great strength of all being in 
the keep, to which a retreat might be made through 
the gallery. But the rule of having state apartments 
very high, and generally in the third story, was invari- 
ably observed in all. And hence, perhaps, we may 
account for an odd circumstance in some very magnifi- 
cent modern houses built on the site of ancient castles, 
namely, that the grand apartments are there also on 
the third story, where in other houses we find only the 
attic-story and apartments of an inferior kind. This is 
remarkably the case at Chatsworth and at Belvoir 
Castle ; and these noble houses being built on the site 
of ancient castles, where the state rooms were always 
on that story, this old custom probably was preserved 
both as a mark of ancient dignity and as proof of their 
original.” 

The Rector of Worthenbury informs me that there 
was such a tower formerly at Emral (or Colton) ; and 
the question we ask is,“ Why was it placed there ?” The 
answer is, “To guard an industry.” Part of Emral Park 
is in Hanmer parish, and bears the name in the Inqui- 


1 Powys Fadog, i, p. 172, and G. T. O. Bridgeman’s Princes of 
South Wales, p. 251 (n.). 
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sitions of ‘“‘ Monkes ffeild”, taking us back to the days 
of Bangor Monastery. That field is part of the town- 
ship of Halghton, formerly written ‘“‘ Halchdyn”; from 
which name we conclude that a tower once stood at 
the place now called Halghton Hall to guard the salt’ 
trade, the salt springs extending down the valley of 
the Elfe as far as Worthenbury. 

_ The tower at Colton seems to have been erected in 
order to guard the cloth-mills that are found here. In 
earlier times Bangor had been defended on its eastern 
side by three lines of earthworks, which are found at 
regular intervals in the three valleys which cut Maelor 
through from north to south, and which began and 
ended in impassable forests. Along these lines the 
name “Gwergloth” (W. gwarch-glawdd’=an entrench- 
ment) occurs again and again, and at certain points the 
ramparts can still be traced. 

These towers belong to a later age. A large part of 
Emral Park, on the east side of Col-broc, bears the 
name of Maes y Pandy. One of the three brooks which 
meet above Emral was called, temp. Edward III, the 
“Panna Broc”. It runs down from Llanerch Panna. 


1 In The Globe for December 29, 1887, is the following :—‘‘ The 
English language is computed to be composed, roughly speaking, of 
40,000 words, of which 29,000 are of Latin origin, mostly through 
Norman French; the remaining 14,000 are of Teutonic extraction. 
Of this store the roots are insignificantly few. Take, for one ex- 
ample, what I have already used elsewhere, the word sal (salt), 
which enters so largely into our vocabulary. To track the history 
of this word is to discover that salt was, in primitive times, esteemed 
above all other earthly possessions. The ancient greeting, ‘Salve! 
is, ‘May you have salt!’ Salary is the wherewithal to procure 
salt ; a sale is a barter for salt, and selling a negotiation for salt. 
To say a man “earns his salt” is to say he gets his living. When 
we pronounce a place to be salubrious, what do we- mean but that 
it abounds with salt? To salute a man is to express a hope he has 
enough salt. To be in safety is to be in reach of salt. A saviour 
is only another word for one able and willing to furnish us with the 
salt which all need, and salvation is the happy condition of possess- 
ing as much salt as is required. In like way every word is to be 
traced to its root. Given the root, the rest will follow.” 

* I am indebted to the Rev. D. Silvan Evans for this word. 
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Upon it there is still a place called the Pandy, where 
' there are three wells, and where there was a cloth- 
mill, Going up the Wlf-bers, at the place called Ty 
Craig, there was the Walk, or Lyth Mill; above ita 
paper-mill ; and still higher up another, called, temp. 
Elizabeth, “the Olde Mill”, probably for grinding corn. 
To the north of Overton are Carreg y Francod (Stone of 
the Frenchmen) and Three-a-Penny (? “ Tre y Panna”). 

The Rev. D. S. Evans informs me that the word 
“F franc” occurs in the early Welsh MSS. Taking 
these names together with the two Franktons' in North 
Salop, we seem to discover that there were at a very 
early date Frankish settlers who brought to Maelor 
certain manufactures, as at a later period happened to 
Tenby. In the Cheshire Domesday account of Hurd- 
ingberie, A.D. 1086, it appears that there were at that 
date “tres Francigenz” in the manor. 

It is matter of history how Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, sent men to Northumberland in order to 
assist the Norman William. The le Fleming family, of 
Coniston and Rydal, represent and confirm that fact ; 
but the Francigene of Domesday seem to point to an 
earlier settlement. At the north end of Emral Park, 
an ancient road crosses the stream at a place called 
Turpin’s Ford. In the Gests of Charlemagne, King of 

- the Franks, born a.p. 742, we read, in cap. 21: “Turpin 
by the grace of God, Archbishop of Rheims, and 
constant companion of the emperor Charlemagne, sends 
greeting, etc. For this end you requested of me, 
when I was in Vienne, weak from scars and wounds, 
to write to you,” etc. “Turpin”, writes Professor 
Earle, “ was a name familiar to Francigene.” In Domes- 
day Book Hurdingberie was found waste, and was 
paying 30s. rent, as against 12 ore (20s.) in the time 
of King Edward. There was a new mill there. This 
is what we should expect after the Danish invasion of 
the previous century, the effects of which were especially 


1 See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for a.v. 780. “This year the Old- 
Saxons and the Franks fought.” 
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felt by Overton and Worthenbury. We gather this 
- for one reason among others, that they seem anciently 
to have been parishes, and had townships of their own, 
but after the Danish incursion to have been dependent 
upon the mother church of Bangor. In Ministers’ 
Accounts for the County of Fflynt, 19 and 20 Edward 
IV, Roger Puleston has two grain-mills in the vill of 
Worthenbury, and in the same vill a fulling-mill. In 
the 29th of Queen Elizabeth, an Ing. p. m. finds that 
Roger Puleston was seized of two water corn-mills in 
Worthenbury, and amongst other lands of a field called 
Kae’r Velin = the field of the mill. The fulling- 
mill, however, is now noted as being in Halghton, 
where a place called the Pandy still remains, just 
above the park on the south side. In the early 
Registers of Hanmer there are names of people, some 
of whom were certainly, and others probably, attracted 
to the neighbourhood by the cloth trade. Roger and 
Bartholomew Keay came from Yorkshire. Roger Gott 
is married at Hanmer in 1563; the Roan (or Rone) 
family are dyers ; and Richard Ridgway comes from 
Cheshire to the Pandy in Halghton. 

‘The Rev. D. S. Evans suggests that panna may be the 
Welsh bannau=eminences, hills. Mr. W. B. M. Thoyts 
has favoured me with a plan of Emral, the chapel, stables, 
etc., in which the mill is placed at some little distance 
below the house on the left bank of Col-broc. This may 
have been its situation in recent times, when converted 
into a corn-mill ; but an older site’ would seem to have 
been the north-west corner of the present kitchen-garden, 
to which the water was conveyed from the weir, which is 
at some distance from the house, higher up the stream, 
by a direct channel which may have been tunneled for 
part of its course. The same supply kept the moat ad- 


1 This is confirmed by the name “ Mill-Field” for that part of the 
park which adjoins the gardens to the west. A “ mill-garden”’ also 
was beside the chapel, which stood at some distance from, but oppo- 
site to, the north window of the dining-room. This chapel was 
pulled down about 1774. 
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joining the house and other pools clean and fresh down 
to 1862. When the water above the weir filled the 
banks, and formed a lake,’ along which the kingfisher 
and water-ouzel would dart now and again, while 
every bush in that charming grove had its own song- 
bird, the whole must have seemed a complete rapddeisos. 

As the question is still asked, why Emral was 
placed on such low ground (from which the Broxton 
Hills and Malpas can alone be seen), we reply, that 
anciently houses were so placed for the sake of shelter ; 
but there was another reason in this case, and one 
which is no doubt the key to the whole situation. 
The approach to the house from the Whitchurch Road 
crosses a willow-bed (formerly a lake), then passes 
along a noble avenue of elms, and a roadway lined on 
each side with fine stabling and coach-houses, and so 
over the Col-broc by a bridge to the east front. On 
the north side of the avenue is a large Roman camp, 
which may be represented in the name “ Kae’r Velin”. 
The reason why the park on the right bank is called 
Maes y Pandy may be because the original fulling-mill 
was on that side the stream. Roman camps were gene- 
rally upon low-lying ground. Ata short distance below 
this one there is a water-worn rift in the bank, just such 
as might be expected below a mill. On the east side of 
the camp is a depression, which once seems to have 
been filled with water, which would no doubt flow into 


it by proper channels from innumerable springs in the : 


long bank that slopes down from Burton’s Wood. We 
have expressed the opinion above, that Emral is the 
translated form of Worthen (gwerdd-em = an emerald); 
also, that Emral is the older situation we have no 
doubt ; for this reason, among others, that 1800 years 
ago Worthenbury would often be under water when 
the camp at Emral? was high and dry. Add to this 


? There were two other lakes between this one and Turpin’s Ford, 
and the stones and bricks of which the dams were built may be seen 
in the banks of Col-broc. 

? It confirms this view when we find that 43 acres of the demesne, 
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the number of Roman ways which concentrate upon 
the place, and we find at once that its importance 
must have been considerable. The Lion Lane, by 
Penley (i.e., the road leading to Caer Legionum, or 
Holt), passing by Halch-dyn, and a square camp called 
the Gard, bears directly upon it; another is the road 
now called Halghton Lane, of which one branch left 
the “direct Watling Street” one mile and a half’ south- 
east of Hanmer, and another left it one mile and a 
half north of Hanmer, and, after becoming one, and 
passing various encampments, bears direct upon Emral ; 
another road, coming from Wallington Lane, seems to 
go east through Burton’s Wood; another—along which 
coal-carts went within the last hundred years—started 
from Eglwys y groes, and, passing the Old Hall, © 
Willington Cross, Mulsford and Emral, entered Bangor 
by High Gate. The road which crossed the Col-broc 
at Turpin’s Ford was the regular approach to Bangor 
from the Sarn, proceeding along Wallington Lane to 
the Dwngre Gate ; then the Lion Lane proceeds from 
Emral along a lane, still there, to the Queen’s Ford, 
where it is said that Queen Eleanor crossed the river 
Elfe; another road leads to Worthenbury, and direct 
to Shocklach, across the meadows, when the water 
would allow of it; but this must have been in much 
later times. 

The form of the moat (not square with the house at 
the north-west corner, but coming short of it by some 
12 ft.), which protects the west and south sides of the 
house, seems to confirm the suggestion that a tower 
stood at the north end, and that a road, with the stream 
in front of it, protected the east front. Many similar 
instances of houses so protected occur in Maelor. 

I am much indebted to Mr. R. P. Ethelston for the 
loan of photographs, from one of which the view of 
Emral on the west side has been taken. The plan of 
the house and its surroundings is taken from the 15 in. 
Ordnance Map, with some additions. 


called Maes Emral, lie on the right bank of Col-broc, to the east of 
the square camp. 
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YN CYNNWYS ACHAU AMRYW DEULUOEDD 
YN NGWYNEDD, POWYS, ETC. 


(Continued from Vol. iv, p. 316.) 





GARTHERYR. 


Prant Owen ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd fychan o Annes 
verch Rys ap Einion fychan oedd Sir Dafydd 
Owen,’ Person Nannerch, Kanonwr o Llanelwy 
a Vikar Eglwysfach ; Elizabeth Owen gwraig 
Ffoulke Salsbri ap Pirs Salsbri ; 2 Mared verch 
Owen gwraig Thomas ap Ieuan ap Rys o Arth- 
garmon. 

Reinallt ap Moris ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd fychan ap 
Dafydd ap Madoc Kyffin. 


[Zn 7h es MS., Hugh of Gartheryr ap Reinallt, ete. 

Mam Reinallt oedd Annes verch Siankin ap Rys ap 
Howel ap Madoc ap Tudr ap Gronw ap Gruffydd 
ap Madoc ap Iorwerth ap Madoc ap Ririd 
Flaidd. 

Mam Annes oed Margred verch Howel ap Iolyn ap 
Ieuan Gethin ap y Kyfin. 

Mam Margred oedd Morfydd verch Ieuan Lloyd ap 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Ali ap Ieuan fychan ap 
Teuan ap Heilin ap Ieuan ap Adda o Fochnant. 

Mam Howel ap Iolyn oedd Myfanwy verch Howel ap 
Ednyfed Gam o Nantheudwy. 

Mam Siankyn ap Rys ap Howel oedd Gwerfyl verch 
Ieuan Kruch ap Siankin o Ardudwy ap Ieuan 
ap Adda goch ap Edward ap Ednyfed ap Ior- 


1 Rector of Llandoget, 1534-87 ; Rector of Nannerch, 1537-58 ; 
Prebendary of Meifod, in St. Asaph Cathedral, 1534-58. 
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werth goch ap Tyfyd ap Asser ap Seissyllt ap 
Gwyn. 

Mam Moris ap Gruffydd oedd Tibot verch Meredydd 
ap Tudr ap Gronw ap Howel y gadair ap Madoc 
ap Iorwerth ap Madoc ap Ririd Flaidd. 

Mam Tibod oedd ...... verch Ieuan ap Tudr ap 
Gruffydd Lloyd ap Heilin Frych: chwaer Tudr 
ap Ieuan o Ferain. 

Mam Madoc ap Ririd Flaidd oedd Gwenllian verch 
Ednyfed ap Kynfrig ap Rhiwallon ap Dyngad 
ap Tudr Trefor. 

Mam Gwenllian oedd Wladys verch Elidr ap Owen 
ap Edwin. 


CEFNHIR. MOCHNANT. 
Plant Howel ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Madoc ap Ior- 


werth goch o Fared verch Ieuan ap Howel ap 
Tolyn ap Ieuan Gethin, chwaer un fam un dad 
a Moris ap Ieuan ap Howel, oedd Lewis ap 
Howel, Owen ap Howel, a Gwen verch Howel 
gwraig Dafydd y Glyn, brawd Lewis Kyffin. 
Ieuan ap Howel oedd fab Howel ap Gruffydd 
o gariadferch, medd rhai, tad Dafydd ap Ieuan 
ap Howel o Langadwaladr. 

Mam Owen ap Howel oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Dafydd 
ap Ieuan bach ap Einion o’r Rhiwlas yn Nghyn- 
Neth ......1 (oedd Sion, Ieuan, a Robert ; Gwen- 
hwyfar gwraig Rys ap Ieuan ap Dafydd o Gwm 
Nantfyllon; Mallt, Elsbeth, ac un arall a elwyd 
Sina gwraig Dafydd ap Cadwaladr). 

Ac 01 gariadferch y bu Ieuan ; ac Ales gwraig Llew. 
ap Ieuan ap Llew. o Gynlleth; a Margred verch 
Owen gwraig Thomas ap Dafydd ap Deio o 
Llangedwyn. 

Gwraig Owen ap Howel oedd Lowri verch Rys ap 
Ieuan ap Llew. medd rhai.? 


2 Mac rhyw gamgymeriad yn y man hyn trwy wall eiriau.—I. M. 
® Edrych a fu dwy wraig i Owen ap Howel.—I. M. 
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BODFACH NEU LLANERCH Y AER. 
Plant Dafydd ap William ap Meredydd ap Iolyn ap 


Ieuan Gethin o Lowri verch Sion ap Siankin 
fychan, chwaer oedd hi i Gruffydd Lloyd ap 
Siankin o Fodfach, oedd Lewis ap Dafydd ap 
William, a Hugh ap Dafydd; ac o ferched 
Kattrin gwraig Sion Thomas ap Rys ap Gutyn, 
Gwen, Margred, a Sina. 

Plant Kattrin o Sion Thomas ap Rys oedd Lowri 
— ac etifeddes, gwraig Richard Wynn o Fod- 
lith. 

Ac i Dafydd ap William y bu 0'i gariadferch Sion 
Wynn ap Dafydd ap William o Llanfihangel 

n Ngwynfa. 

Plant William ap Meredydd ap Iolyn 01 briod oedd 
Dafydd ap William, Sion ap William, a Thomas 
ap William ; ac un ferch a elwyd Mared verch 
William ; a’u mam oedd Gwerfyl verch Thomas 

’ ap Dafydd fychan. 

Ac o'i gariadferch y bu Harri ap William. 

Plant Sion ap William ap Meredydd o’i briod oedd 
1 William, 2 Dafydd, 3 Cadwaladr, 4 Sion, 
5 Thomas, 6 ac Ales: a’u mam oedd Cattrin 
verch Ednyfed ap Gruffydd or Hendwr yn 
Ydeirnion. 

Plant Harri ap William uchod oedd Sion Parry, a 
Moris ap Harri; Kattrin, Mared, ac Ann. 
Plant Sion ap Harri oedd William ap Sion ap Harri ; 

Mr. Hugh Parry,’ Person Llanarmon Dyffryn 
Keiriog ; Gruffydd ap Sion ap Harri; William, 
ac Edward ; ac o ferched Kattrin, Mawd, Iimia, 
Ann, ac Ales; a’ mam oedd Ales verch Ffoulke 

ap Moris o Blwy Llanfyllin. 


* Rector of Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog, 1619-42. 
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LLORAN UCHAF. 


Moris ap Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys ap Dafydd ap 
Howel ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyfiin, 
&e. 

Mam Moris ap Meredydd oedd Ales verch Gruffydd 
Lloyd ap Ieuan apGruffydd fychan ap Gruffydd 
ap Ieuan ap Heilin ap Ieuan ap Adda. 

Mam Ales oedd Margred verch Ieuan ap Gruffydd 
ap Howel ap Madoc ap Iorwerth goch o Foch- 
nant. Fel Trewern. 

Mam Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Howel oedd ... verch 
Dafydd fychan ap Dafydd ap Madoc Kyffin ap 
Madoc Goch. 

Mam Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys oedd Mali verch 
Deio ap Sienkin.' 

Mam Mali oedd ...... verch Gruffydd ap Ieuan fy- 
chan ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Ieuan ap Rys oedd Mallt verch Gruffydd ap 
Ieuan ap Madoc’ ap Ieuan fychan ap Heilin. 

Plant Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys o Ales verch 
Greffydd Lloyd Uchod oedd Moris, Sion, Ieuan 
a Gruffydd, ac o ferched Margred gwraig Dafydd 
ap Howel ap Madoc o Llanarmon Mynydd 
Mawr; Mared gwraig Edward ap Richard ap 
Madoc o Trefonen ; Kattrin gwraig Cadwaladr 
ap Owen ; Sian gwraig Robert ap Howel ap 
Owen; Ales gwraig Dafydd Lloyd ap Meredydd 
o Ddeuddwr; Elizabeth gwraig Robert Lloyd 

-o Llanarmon ac Ann gwraig Sion Dafydd fy- 
chan o Eunant, mam Edward Wynn oedd hi. 

Ac o'r wraig gyntaf Meredydd ap Ieuan ap Rys bu 
Dafydd ap Meredydd ; ac 1 Dafydd ap Mare- 
dydd y bu Moris, a Chattrin gwraig Owen ap 
Dafydd ap Meredydd o Bennant, mam Robert 
ap Owen. 

1 To Idnerth Benfras (Powys Fadog, vol. iv, p. 239). 


2 Of Cwmwr in Hirnant (Powys Fadog, vol. iv, p. 239). 
8 Arch. Camb., vol. iv, 5th Series, 1887, p. 309. 
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Plant Ieuan ap Rys oedd Llew. a Meredydd ; aci 





Llew. y bu Moris ap Llew. tad Hugh ap Moris 
ap Llew. o Gefnhir. 


Plant Moris ap Meredydd o Sina verch Thomas ap 


Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Howel oeddynt Ed- 
ward (a briododd Blanse verch ...! Corbet o Li 
a bu iddynt Elinor Morris etifeddes, a briododd 
Daniel Moris a bu iddynt fab a merch Edward 
Morris a Sara Morris, ac ar ol marw Daniel y 
priododd hi John Royden o Faelor, a bu iddynt 
lawer o blant); Hugh Moris, Thomas Moris, 

mort ; Robert Moris, mort; David Moris, Oliver 
Moris, William Moris, Richard Moris, ac An- 

drew Moris’ Deon Llanelwy; ac o ferched, Gwen’ 
gwraig Robert ap Sion ap Dafydd ap Rhys o 

Llanfechan, ac ni bu iddynt ond merched ; 

Margred gwraig Moris ap Howel ap Rys o'r 

Hen Fache (a bu iddynt Edward Moris, 

Oliver Moris® Prelad, Robert Moris, Daniel 

Moris, mort; aco ferched Kattrin gwraig John 

Ffoulke o Llandrillo, Elin gwraig Edward 

Jones o Esquennan, a gwraig Moris ap Reinallt 

o Llanarmon Mynydd Mawr, a merched a fu 

iddynt a gwraig Thomas Roberts o Dalybont); 

Ann gwraig John Blodwel marsiandwr 0 Groes 

Oswallt, a bu iddynt feibion a merched lawer ; 

Elin gwraig Oliver Lloyd*o Lloran isaf, ac 

iddynt y bu Thomas Lloyd, William Lloyd, 

Edward Lloyd, a Moris, mort; ac o ferched 

Thomasin, Abi, a Kattrin Lloyd, Mary gwraig 

Oliver Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd o Gastell Moch, 

ac iddynt y bu Robert Lloyd a eraill. 


Plant Dafydd Moris o Kattrin Mule oedd Edward 


2 Thomas Corbet (Hist. of Powys Fadog, iv, p. 241). 

* A.M. of Oriel College; Dean of St. Asaph, 1634; deprived dur- 
ing the Commonwealth ; died c. 1663. 

8 Rector of Llanbedr Dyffryn Clwyd, 164-—; deprived during the 
Commonwealth. 





* Arch. Camb., vol. iv, 5th Series, 1887, p. 311. 
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Moris ; Tamasin gwraig Lloyd Pyrce; a Siw- 
san gwraig Thomas Kinaston o Lundain ap 
Edward Kinaston o Fortyn. 

Plant Hugh Morris 0 Joyce verch Thomas Loker’ o 
Wenlock oedd Daniel Moris, a briododd Elin 
verch ac aeres Edward Morris fel o’r blaen ; ac 
Abigail a briododd Francis Smallman o Wilder- 
hope gylch Wenlock yn Sir y Mwythyg. 

Plant Oliver Maurice o Ales verch ac aeres Moris ap 
Lewis Kyffin o Llangedwyn oedd Thomas 
Moris, Edward Moris a Dorithy gwraig William 
Moody o Llanfechan, a Cattrin gwraig William 
Lloyd o Lantanat ; Mary gwraig Oliver Sieffre 
or Brithdir; Margred gwraig Rys ap Edward 
o'r Efelwag; a Siwsan gwraig Thomas Jones 
ap Dafydd ap John ap Gruffydd o Llanymblod- 
wel ac Elin mort. 

Plant William Morris o Margred verch Thomas 
Evans o Groes Oswallt ei wraig gyntaf oedd 
Ann gwraig Rondl Eddowes o Ty Broughton, 
ac Elinor gwraig Robert Evans o Griketh. 

Ac oi wraig ddiwetha Sarah Eytyn,’ chwaer Sir 
Gerard Eytyn y bu iddo dri mab sef Hugh, 
David a John. 

Plant Richard Moris o Ales verch ac aeres Moris ap 
John ap Owen ap Howel o Gefnir, oedd Theo- 
dor Moris a thair merch, un a briododd Ieuan 
Gwyn o Gegidfa : un arall a briododd ...... yn 
Kedewen a Sian a briododd John ap Roger 
Wynn o [Al. 


ESGWENNAN, ‘1661. 
Robert Jones ap Edward Jones ap Robert ap Sion 
ap Thomas ap Lewis ap Llew. ap Moris goch.’ 


1 Lothier ?. She was sister of Francis Lothier. 
* Daughter of Cynwrig Eytyn of Eyton, near Rhuabon, and 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Brooke of Norton Priory, co. 
Chester. 


—Il.M. See p. 49. 








* Robert Jones 0. s. p., and his lands fell to his uncle, John Jones. 
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Mam Robert Jones oedd Elin verch Moris ap Howel 
ap Rys ap Ieuan ap Llewelin o’r Henfache. 

Mam Elen oedd Margred verch Moris ap Meredydd 
ap Ieuan ap Rys. Cais Ach Lloran ucha.’ 

Mam Moris ap Howel oedd Gwenhwyfar verch 
Robert ap Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Rys ap 
Teuan ap Llew. ddu o'r Deirnion. 

Mam Edward Jones oedd Ales verch Owen ap Sion 

‘ap Ieuan ap Rys ap Gronw ap Kynfrig. 

Mam Ales verch Owen oedd Sabel verch Meredydd 
ap Gronw ap Gruffydd Gethin. 

Mam Robert ap Sion oedd Margred Lloyd verch 
Robert Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd o Blas is 
Klawdd’ ap Sion Edward ap Iorwerth ap 

_ Teuan ap Adda. Cais Ach Sion Edward or 
Waun. 

Mam Margred Lloyd oedd Kattrin verch Edward ap 
Rhys ap Dafydd ap Gwilym. Cais Ach Eg- 
lwyseg. - 

Mam Robert Lloyd oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Robert 
ap Gruffydd ap Rys ap Dafydd ap Howel o 
Ddinmael. 

Mam Sion ap Thomas ap Lewis oedd Mary verch 
Richard ap Meredydd ap Howel ap Moris ap 
Teuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Mary verch Richard ap Meredydd oedd Goleu- 
bryd verch Gruffydd ap Meredydd fychan ap 
Gruffydd ap Meredydd ap Howel ap Philip 
Dorddu ap Howel ap Madoc ap Trahaiarn ap 
Madoc. Ail wraig oedd hi i Richard ap 
Meredydd. 

Mam Goleubryd oedd Elin verch William ap Sion ap 
Llew. ddu. 

Mam Gruffydd ap Meredydd fychan oedd Mawd 
_— Gruffydd ap Nicholas ap Philip ap Elidr 
du. 

Mam Thomas ap Lewis oedd Marred verch Madoc, 


* See p. 46. * In Chirk parish. 
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chwaer Howel ap Madoc tad Dafydd ap Howel 
ap Madoc o Llanarmon Mynydd Mawr. 

Mam Moris goch oedd Margred verch Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd fychan o Ddeuddwr. 

Mam Llew. ap Gruffydd ap leuan oedd Mawd verch 
Gruffyth ap Rys fychan o Geri. 

Mam Gruffydd ap Ieuan oedd Gwenhwyfar verch 
Gruff. ap Alo, Ysw. 

Mam Ieuan ap Madoc oedd Arddyn verch ac etifeddes 
Rys ap Aaron ap Bledri. (Knight of the Sepul- 
chre.) 


ESGWENNAN. 


John Jones (1668) ap John Jones ap Robert ap Sion 
ap Thomas ap Lewis ap Llew. ap Moris goch o'r Dre- 
lydan yn Mhlwyf Cegidfa ap John ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan 
ap Madoc ap Kadwgan Wenwys. 

Mam John Jones yw Margred verch Edward Moris 
ap Howel ap Rys ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn o'r 
Henfache.' 

Mam Margred oedd Jane verch John Matthews o 
Flodwel. 

Mam Jane oedd Sina? verch ac etifeddes Moris Tanad 
ap Robert Tanad o Flodwel. 

Mam Sina oedd Margred verch Thomas ap Owen ap 
Gruffydd ap Ieuan ap Rys or Plas Du yn 
Efionydd. 

[The sons of Robert ap Sion ap Thomas uchod were 
Edward (p. 47), John, Thomas Jones, and Moris 
Jones ; and he had a dr., Elinor, married to Jeffrey ap 
Griffith ap Lewis ap Owen ap Madoc of Golfa. Thomas 
Jones, third son of Robert ap Sion, married Mary, dr. 
of Richard ap John ap Moris.—I. M.] 


RHIWLAS YN NGHYNLLETH. 
John Davies ap Edward Davies* ap Dafydd ap Ed- 


? In Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant. 2 ? Sian. 
‘ Born Feb. 20th, 1618 ; buried at Llansilin, Monday, March 14, 
680. 
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ward ap Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Dafydd ap Ieuan bach ap 
Einion ap Howel ap Kynfrig ap Llew. ap Madoc ap 
Ieuan ap Llew. ap Kynfrig ap Ririd ap Riwallon ap 
Cynfyn ap Gwerystan ap Gwaithfoed. 

Mam John Davies ydyw Margred verch William 
Lloyd ap Rolant ap Thomas ap Gruffydd o 
Goed y Rhygin o Drawsfynydd ap Siankyn ap 
Rys ap Tudr ap Meredydd ap Gruffydd Llwyd 
ap Llewelyn ap Llowarch ap Bran. Cais Ach 
Rhiwgoch. 

Mam Margred oedd Elizabeth verch William Mor- 
gan ap Sion ap Rhydderch ap Ithel ap Iorwerth 
ap Einion (a ladded pan oedd Sirif yn Sir Feir- 
ionydd ar Ddydd Gwyl Ffair yn Llandrillo a 
Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Einion ei gefnder a’i Iladd- 
odd) ap Llew. ap Kynfrig ap Osber Wyddel. 

Ni bu un Ffair mor ffrwythlon o fewn Edeirnion Dir 
Ers naw ugain mlynedd pan laddod Siri y Sir; 


Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Einion oedd yno ’n Benaeth mawr, 
O achos hwn a’i drallod f’aeth Ffeirie Drillo i lawr. 


Mathew Owen a'i gwnaeth i’r Ffair gyntaf wrth rym 
y Siarter diwaetha a gafodd Mr. Morris Wynn o Gro- 


en. 
. Mam Edward Davies oedd Gwen verch Gruffydd ap 
Lewis o'r Golfa ap Lewis ap Owen o'r Main ap 
Madoc ap Ieuan ap Meredydd ap Llew. ap 
Gruffydd Lloyd o’r Main. 
Mam Gwen oedd Mari verch Moris ap Lewis Kyffin 
ap John ap William ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin 
o Artheryr ap Madoc Kyffin. 
Mam Dafydd ap Edward oedd Kattrin verch Ieuan 
ap Iolyn ap Llew. ap Siankin. 
Mam Edward ap Dafydd oedd Sian verch Sion ap 
Moris Goch. 
Mam Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Dafydd oedd Kattrin 
verch Sion ap Einion ap Madoc heddweh. Cais 
Ach Pentre Pant. 
Mam Ieuan ap Dafydd ap Ieuan bach oedd Myfanwy 
verch Gruffydd ap Madoc ap Howel, Uchelwr 
or Rhiwlas. : 
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Mam Dafydd ap Ieuan bach ap Einion oedd Gwen- 
hwyfar verch Ieuan fychan o Foelyrch ap Ieuan 
Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. Gyda’r Gwenhwyfar 
hon y caed Esgwennan issa yn Nghynileth tan 
dalu Rent ucha i Foelyrch. 

Plant Edward Davies yw J se Davies ;! Gwen Davies 
gwraig Hugh Moris ap Reinallt ap Moris ap 
Thomas ap Reinallt ap Moris ap Gruffydd ap 
Dafydd fychan ap Dafydd ap Madoc Kyffin o 
Artheryr; Elizabeth’ gwraig Edward Owens 
ap Owen ap Edward ap Owen ap Edward ap 
Hugh o Lyn Ceiriog; a Margred*® gwraig Jacob 
Reinallt o'r Waens ac wedi marw Edward 
Owens priododd Elizabeth Davies Thomas Ed- 
wards‘ of Llangollen Vechan, Attorney. 

Evan bach, or Ieuan fychan ap Einion, upon his own 
proper charge began the making of the great window 
in the chancel of Our Lady’s Church in Llansilin, and 
Gwenhwyfar, his wife, finished the same, whose name 
was artificially wrought in the glass, and seen in the 
memory of this age, and until it was ruinated in the 
time of the late unhapy warre between King Charles 
the First and his unnatural subjects.’ 


WILLIAM MORRIS, CEFN Y BRAICH. 


William Moris ap Lewis ap Moris ap Sion ap Thomas 
ap Llew. o Foelyrch ap Ieuan ap Howel ap Ieuan 
fychan ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin ap Madoc 
Goch ap Ieva ap Cyhelyn ap Rhun ap Einion Efell ap 
Madoc ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn ap Cynfyn oedd 
Dywysog Mathrafal ap Grwstan ap Gwaithfoed ap 
Gwrydyr ap Canadawg ap Lles ap Llawddeawg ap 


1 Born October 10th, 1652. 

2 Buried at Llangollen on Wednesday, May 26th, 1714. 

3 Buried on Monday, Feb. 13th, 1698. 

* Buried at Llangollen on Tuesday, Oct. 7th, 1712. 

5 This is a different handwriting from the rest of the MS., and is 
probably the remark of John Davies, the respectable author of 
Heraldry Displayed, at the end of his own pedigree.—I. I. 
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Edn.... ap Gwynan ap Gwynawg farf sych ap Ceidio 


Corff ap Caenawg mawr ap Tegonwy ap Teon ap 


Gwinau daufreuddwyd ap Bywrlew ap Bywdeg ap 
Rhun rhuddbaladr ap Llary ap Casnar Wledig ap Lludd 
ap Beli Mawr Brenin Ynys Prydain. 


Gwraig gyntaf William Moris oedd Lettys verch 
Roger Kinaston ap Humphre Kinaston ap 
Roger Kinaston o Fortyn ap Humphre Kinas- 
ton Wyllt ap Sir Roger Kinaston. 

Mam Roger Kinaston oedd Sian verch Oliver Lloyd 
or Llai. 

Mam Sian oedd Blanse verch Sir Charles Herbert o 
Droiaf ap Sir William Herbert fab Iarll Penfro. 

Mam Humphre Kinaston oedd Gwen Lloyd verch 
Rys ap Dafydd Lloyd o Gogerddan ap Dafydd 
ap Rhydderch ap Ieuan Lloyd. 

Mam Roger Kinaston oedd Elizabeth verch Meredydd 
ap Howel ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 
Kyffin. 

Mam Humphre Kinaston Wyllt oedd Elizabeth verch 
Harri Grae Iarll Tancerffild &c. 

Mam Elizabeth oedd Antigoni verch Humphre Duke 
o Gloster brawd Harri Ved Brenin Lloegr. 

Mam William Moris oedd Sian verch ac un o etif- 
eddesau Sion Holand mab hynaf a gwir aer 
William Holand o'r Hendrefilwr yn Abergele 
ap Dafydd Holand ap Gruffydd Holand ap 
Dafydd Holand ap Holkin Holand ap Robin 
Holand ap Thomas Holand ap Sir Thomas 
Holand Marchog. 

Mam Sian verch Sion Holand oedd Margred Lloyd 
verch William Lloyd o Llansannan ap Ieuan 
Lloyd ap Dafydd ap Meredydd o Hafodunos 
ap Dafydd Lloyd ap Gruffydd ap Cynwrig ap 
Bleddyn Lloyd ap Bleddyn fychan ap Bleddyn 
ap Gwion ap Kadfach ap Asser ap Gwrgi ap 
Hedd Molwynog un o'r 15. 

Mam Margred verch William Lloyd oedd Kattrin 
verch ac etifeddes Dafydd Lloyd ap Moris o 


Llansannan, 
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Mam William Lloyd oedd Lowri verch Howel ap 
Dafydd ap Meiric o Nannau. 

Mam Sion Holand oedd Sian verch Meredydd Lloyd 
ap Sion ap Owen o’r Ddiserth ap Sion ap Robin. 
Fal Ach Bryneuryn. 

Mam Meredydd Lloyd oedd Lowri verch Moris ap 
Sion ap Meredydd ap Ieuan o Yfionydd. Fel 
Ach Rhiwedog neu Klanene. 

Mam Lowri oedd Angharad verch Elisse ap Gruffydd 
ap Einion. 

Mam Sian verch Meredydd Lloyd oedd Kattrin 
verch Hugh Konwy o Fryneuryn ap Reinallt 
Conwy ap Hugh Conwy hén ap Robyn ap 
Gruffydd Goch o’r Rhos. 

Mam William Holand oedd Ales verch yr hen Sir 
William Griffith o'r Penrhyn. Ales oedd fam 
William Koetmor. 

Mam Ales oedd Elizabeth Grae verch Robert Grae 
Constabl Ruthyn. 

Mam Dafydd Holand ap Gruffydd oedd Gwerfyl 
verch Howel ap Madoc ap Ieuan ap Einion o 
Efionydd ap Howel ap Meredydd ap Einion ap 
Gwgan ap Meredydd ap Collwyn: un o'r 15 
Llwyth. 

Mam Griffith ap Dafydd Holand oedd Dyddgu verch 
Dafydd ap y Crach a elwyd Dafydd ap Mere- 
dydd ap Gronw ap Cynwric ap Iddon ap Id- 
nerth ap Cnethan ap laffeth ap Carwed ap 
Marchudd : un o'r 15 Llwyth. 

Mam Dafydd Holand ap Hoeskin oedd Margred 
verch ac etifeddes Dafydd chwith ap Dafydd 
ap Gruffydd ap Cariadog ap Thomas ap Rodri 
ap Owen Gwynedd. 

Mam Hoeskin ap Robin oedd Annes verch Meredydd 
ap Rys ap Richart ap Cadwaladr ap Gruffydd 
ap Cynan. 

- Mam Lewis Morris oedd Kattrin verch Lewis ap 

Moris ap Rys ap Gutyn ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan 

Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 
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Mam Kattrin oedd Sioned verch Ieuan fychan ap 
Llewelyn ap Moris goch. 

Mam Lewis ap Moris ap Rys oedd Angharad verch 
Jeuan ap Dafydd ap Ieuan bach ap Einion ap 
Howel ap Cynwric ap Llew. ap Madoc o'r Rhiw- 
las. 

3. Mam Moris ap Sion ap Thomas oedd Kattrin verch 
Lewis Lloyd o Foelfre ap Dafydd Lloyd ap 
Howel ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 
Kyffin. 

Mam Kattrin verch Lewis Lloyd oedd Damasin 
Lloyd verch Ieuan Lloyd fychan ap Ieuan Lloyd 
ap Dafydd Lloyd o Abertanat ap Gruffydd ap 
Ieuan fychan ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 

Mam Damasin Lloyd oedd Lowri Grae verch John 
Grae ap Humphre Grae ap Harri Grae Iarll 
Tangerfild. 

Mam Lewis Lloyd oedd Marred verch Ieuan ap 
Howel ap Iolyn ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 
Kyffin. Cais Ach y Plas Ucha yn Llangedwyn. 

4. Mam Sion ap Thomas ap Llew. oedd Sian Lloyd 
verch Gruffydd Lloyd ap Elissau ap Gruffydd 
ap Einion ap Gruffydd ap Llew. ap Cynfrig ap 
Osber. 

Mam Sian Lloyd oedd Mary verch Dafydd ap Meiric 
fychan ap Howel o Nannau, ac 1 Fleddyn ap 
Cynfyn. 

Mam Gruffydd Lloyd ap Elissau oedd Margred verch 
ac etifeddes Siankin ap Ieuan ap Llew. ap 
Gruffydd Lloyd ap Meredydd ap Llew. ap Ynyr. 
Fal Ach Bodidris. 

Mam Elisse ap Gruffydd ap Einion oedd Lowri verch 
Tudr ap Gruffydd Fychan o'r Rhuddallt ap 
Madoc fychan ap Gruffydd Arglwydd Dinas 
Bran ap Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor ap Madoc 
ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. 


Dyma’r Ach uchod yn gywir, can’s y Lowri uchod oedd 
Verch Tudr brawd Owen Glyndwr ap Gruffydd fychan. 
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Ab Gruffydd Ilafnrudd y Ilall 
Gryfgorff gymen ddigrifgall 
Gorwyr Madog Ior Mydeingl 
Fychan yn Ymseigian Seingl 
Gorysgenydd Ruffydd rwydd 
Maelawr gywir-glawr Arglwydd. 


Sr. Iolo Goch a’r Achau Owen Glyndwr a’i cant. 


cn | nid oes yn Ach Owen Glyndwr un Madoc 

rypyl na Gruffydd Farwn gwyn fal ac y mae yn 

Liyfrau Cyffredin, whic . _— 

5. Mam Thomas ap Llew. oedd Ann verch Meredydd 
ap dg ap Moris ap Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc 

n. 

Mam Ann verch Meredydd oedd Damasin verch 
Richard Irland ap Roger ap Sir John Irland 
Arglwydd Hwrt. 

Mam Maredydd ap Howel ap Moris oedd Mared ~ 
verch ac etifeddes Howel ap Ieuan ap Iorwerth 
ap Einion Gethin o Gynileth. 

6. Mam Llew. ap Ieuan ap Howel oedd Angharad 
verch Howel ap Madoc ap Iorwerth goch ap 
Ieuan Foelfrych ap Iorwerth fychan ap Ior- 
werth ap Madoc fychan ap Madoc ap Urien o 
Faen Gwynedd ap Hginin ap Lles ap Idnerth 
benfras o Faesbury ap Uchdryd ap Edwin un 
or 15 Liwyth. Efe a ddug Arg. Croes Flori 
wedi engralio a phedair Bran duon ar bob cor- 
ner a'u traed a’u pigau yn gochion. 

7. Mam Ieuan ap Howel oedd Elen verch Dafydd ap 
Ieuan ap Owen o Arwystli; a chwaer i Elen 
oedd Gwenllian gwraig Owen ap Meredydd ap 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd fychan ap Gruffydd ap 
Einion o Gedewain. 

8. Mam Howel ap Ieuan fychan oedd Gwenhwyfar 
verch Ieuan ap Llew. ddu o’r Deirnion ap Gruff- 
ydd ap Iorwerth foel ap lorwerth fychan ap 
yr hén Iorwerth ap Owen ap Bleddyn ap Tudr 
ap Rys Sais. 

9. Mam Ieuan fychan ap Ieuan Gethin oedd Margred 
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ap Madoc ap Ednowain Bendew: un o’r 15. 

Mam Ieuan Gethin oedd Tanglwst verch ac etifeddes 
Teuan foel o Bencelli: ac i Aleth Brenin Dyfed. 

Mam Madoc Kyfiin oedd Lleuku verch ac etifeddes 
Howel goch ap Meredydd fychan ap yr hén 
Feredydd ap Howel ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn 
ap Cynfyn. 

Mam Madoc Goch oedd Efa verch Adda ap Awr ap 
Ieva ap Cyhelyn ap Tudr ap Rys Sais. 

Mam Ieva ap Cyhelyn ap Rhun oedd Eva verch ac 
unig (cia) etifeddesau Gronw ap Cadwgan Seith- 
ydd Arglwydd y Bachau yn Mochnant. 

Mam Cyhelyn ap Rhun oedd Elizabeth verch Sion 
Arglwydd Straens o’r Knwkin. 

Mam Rhun ap Einion Efell oedd Arddyn verch 
Madoc fychan ap Madoc ap Einion ap Urien ap 
Eginin ap Lles ap Idnerth benfras o Faesbrwk ; 
ac i Edwin. 

Mam Einion Efell oedd...... verch Madoc ap Einion 
ap Urien o Faengwynedd fel o’r blaen. 

Mam Madoc ap Meredydd oedd Hunydd verch 
Eunydd Gwerngwy ap Marien. 

Mam Meredydd ap Bleddyn oedd Haer verch Gill- 
ing ap Blaidd Rhudd o’r Gest yn Efionydd. 

Mam Bleddyn ap Cynfyn oedd Angharad verch 

Meredydd ap Owen ap Howel dda ap Cadell 

ap Rodri Mawr. 


(To be continued. ) 








verch Llew. ap Rotpert ap Iorwerth ap Ririd 
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@bttuary. 
Howe. Gwyn, Esq 


Ir is with much regret* that we have to record the death of Howel 
Gwyn, Esq., of Duffryn, near Neath, which took place at his resi- 
dence, on the 25th of January, in his eighty-second year. The 
Cambrian Archeological Association has thus lost an old member 
and a warm supporter, and one who took a great interest in the 
proceedings and welfare of the Association. Mr. Gwyn was a 
thorough Welshman, and it is said could trace his descent from 
Trahearn ap Einon of Talgarth, who lived in the twelfth century. 
He was much interested in the history of Neath Abbey; and all 
members who attended the Swansea Meeting will remember the 
great hospitality shown them by Mr. Gwyn on that occasion. 








Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


[Ir is intended, for the future, to place under the above heading all matter 
which has been previously included in the Miscellaneous Notices, as 
well as correspondence addressed to the Editors. It is very much to be 
desired that this portion of the Journal may again become, what once it 
was, @ means of communication between the Members on subjects of 
mutual interest. The Local Secretaries are particularly requested to 
keep the Editors duly informed of new discoveries made in each district ; 
and the Members generally will greatly assist in promoting the objects 
for which the Cambrian Archeological Association was formed, by con- 
tributing as largely as possible to the Notes and Queries,-Tuz Eprrors.] 


DiscovERY OF SEPULCHRAL REMAINS ON TYNLLWFAN FARM, NEAR 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, CARNARVONSHIRE.—The attention of the Kditors 
having been called to the discovery of sepulchral remains on 
Tynllwfan Farm, near Llanfairfechan, by a paragraph on the 
subject in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
(vol. xi, 2nd Series, p. 429), one of the Local Secretaries for 
Carnarvonshire was written to about it, and his reply is as follows : 
“The grave was discovered about two or three years ago in a 
tumulus upon which some trees grew. It stood near a thorn 
hedge and a lane leading to the mountains. The object in cutting 
into it was only to level the ground. The grave, which was 
composed of rough stones, with one or more large flat stones as a 
cover, contained some broken fragments of urns, at least so the 
owner said; but I have never seen the pieces. On hearing of the 
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discovery, I at once applied to the owner to allow me to see them, 
and again several times afterwards; but he always put me off, and 
at last said they were gone to London, and would be back soon, 
but where they are I have never been able to find out. I will 
make another application to the proprietor, and, if with any good 
result, will let you know. “ RicHarp Luck.” 





Cortan ArtHur CROMLECH, NEAR CaRNARVON.—Last summer I 
came across a native of the neighbourhood of Carnarvon, who told 
me of a cromlech which interested me. His name is Mr. Thomas M. 
Williams, 7, Rhiw Bank Terrace, Colwyn Bay. I made him 
promise to put on paper his account of the cromlech, and the 
following is the substance of his letter: The cromlech is called 
Coetan Arthur, that is to say, Arthur’s Quoit, and it stands in the 
parish of Llanrug, on a hill-slope belonging to a farm called Y 
Fodlas (i.e., Hafod-las), and about four miles from Carnarvon. 
The spot is commonly called Parc Smith, but the proper name of 
the mountain is Y Cefn Du. The Cefn Du is exposed, especially to 
winds from the north and the east ; the prolongation of the Cefn 
Du separates the parishes of Llanrug and Betws Garmon from one 
another, and it is on the north-eastern corner of it, on the left of 
Y Fodlas, that the cromlech is to be seen. There used to be two 
or three meini hirion near it, but my informant does not know 
whether they are still im situ. Now, there was a saying which he 
heard scores of times from old people, that whoever slept under the 
cromlech through the night of St. John’s Festival (Nos dydd Gwyl 
Ifan) would rise in the morning either a giant in point of strength, 
or else as weak as a dwarf. Instances used to be adduced to prove 
it, such as old Ffowe of Ty Du, and Margret ’ch Ifan of Cwmglas, 
who owed their remarkable strength to the origin here indicated. 
Others, who were supposed to show traces of the contrary effect of 
the pernoctation were the Siontwms of the Fuches Las and the 
' Deios of Cwm Brwynog. My informant does not tell me why the 
cromlech is called Coetan Arthur, though he intimates that there 
was a story current which explained it. 

I need hardly say that I write this in order to elicit answers to 
the many questions which this ancient monument suggests; or, in 
short, any parallels which the readers of the Journal may happen to 
know of. It is needless to say that one would be glad to know 
whether it has ever been described in the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
If so, what is the reference ? But if not, let us hear from some 
archmologist what the present state of the cromlech is, and also 
whether the Long Stones are still standing. Joun Rays. 





Waysipe Cross NEAR JEFFRESTON, PEMBROKESHIRE.—Can any of 
your readers give information about a wayside cross near the 
village of Jeffreston, in the hundred of Narberth, in the county of 
Pembroke? The cross is raised and carved on a stone which is 
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built into the hedge on the south side of the road leading from the 
parish church to the village of Cresselly. It is about eighteen 
inches in height, and twelve in width across the arms. There is a 
tradition of a holy well in the neighbourhood; and might not this 
have been the pilgrims’ road to it, or to the more important 
Christ’s Well (now Creswell) to the south ? Emity ALLEN. 





RESTORATION OF CHURCHYARD Cross, St. Mary Hitt, GLamoraay. 
—The parish of St. Mary Hill, in the hundred of Ogmore, in the 
county of Glamorgan, lies about four miles north-west of Cow- 
bridge, The church, which is dedicated to the Virgin, takes the 
latter part of its name from the high situation on which it stands. 
The parish is small, and includes a portion of the lordship of 
Ruthin, which, in ancient times, constituted one of the many petty 
sovereignties with which the Principality abounded, all exercising 
the rights of the Crown until abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. 
On the south side of the churchyard, early in the present year 
(1887), there existed the head of a fine cross, placed, without any 
shaft, on the top of four courses of dilapidated steps. The head is 
one of the finest in Wales, and the tracery upon it is very delicate. 
The subjects represented are—the Crucifixion on the front, the 
Embalming on the back, and figures of saints on the two sides, 
all surmounted by finely carved canopies. 

From the time of the destruction of the cross, which probably 
took place during Cromwell’s visit to Wales, nothing is known of 
its history until the end of the last century, when some pious 
individual conceived the idea of preserving the monument; bat, 
not understanding the proper arrangement ef the remains, the 
head of the cross was made the base, and a shaft raised on it, with 
a plain block of stone crowning the whole. This erection, of which 
I fail to find a sketch, was knocked down some thirty years ago, 
and remained in this state till the beginning of the present year, 
when the churchyard was accidentally visited by Thomas Mansel 
Franklen, Esq., of St. Hilary, near Cowbridge, who decided to restore 
the cross to its original condition. Many unforeseen obstacles pre- 
sented themselves when once the work was put in hand. A stone 
for the base was required 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 9 in., and this had to 
be found on the adjacent down, where the sandstone crops up in 
irregular masses; but the difficulty was to find such a block 
without a flaw, and one or two failures occurred before a suitable 
piece was hewn. A stone for the shaft, 1 ft. square at the base, 
6 ft. 3 in. in height, had also to be obtained, together with an 
octagonal block for the cap, 9 inches in height, and 4 ft. 3 in. in 
circumference, through which a copper bolt had to be inserted, for 
fixing the beautiful head which crowned the whole. The machinery 
| necessary for the re-erection of the cross was also a matter of 
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difficulty, as was the scarcity of water, which had to be hauled in 
j casks from the river at Cowbridge, between four and five miles 
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distant, with which to make the mortar for resetting the flight of 
steps. But “vincit omnia labor”, and now every person interested 
in the preservation of ancient monuments will appreciate the suc- 
cessful efforts of the restorer. 

The work has been carried out by local masons from a design 
prepared by a member of our Association, after a careful com- 
parison of the proportions of the shafts of the crosses of a similar 
type at Llangan, Porthkerry, and St. Donats. 

It may not be out of place to add that the parishioners of St. 
Mary Hill, wishing to testify their appreciation of Mr. Franklen’s 
generosity to their parish, with which he had no tie, presented 
Mrs. T. M. Franklen, through their Rector, the Rev. H. J. 
Humphreys, with a very handsome inkstand, candlesticks, etc. As 
the restored cross is within five miles of the town chosen for the 
Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association next 
autumn, it is hoped that many members will go and see it, and 
judge for themselves of the very satisfactory manner in which the 
work has been accomplished. Emity ALLEN. 


SeeuLcHRaL CHAMBER AT TYN-Y-cOED, NEAR CaPeL Garmon, Dey- 
BIGHSHIRE.—The following description of the sepulchral chamber, 
situated on high ground three-quarters of a mile south of Capel 
Garmon, near Bettws y Coed, is from the pen of our late lamented 
member the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, and was forwarded to the 
Editors by Mr. Worthington Smith, to accompany his drawings. 

“This particular chamber differs, we believe, from all other similar 
structures remaining in the islands, and this difference consists in 
the passage, or gallery, opening into the chamber being at right 
angles to, and not in the same line as, the chamber. There are 
several of such galleries more or less perfect still remaining in 
Wales. They are found elsewhere, as in Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire, where the most perfect examples still exist. Such 
appendages were necessary, as it is certain that these buried vaults 
were used for successive interments for successive generations. 
For this purpose one part of the chamber musi stand free, and 
entirely independent of the roof, whether composed of one or more 
slabs; for, unless this independence existed, it would be impossible 
to remove it for subsequent interments. Even supposing such 
removal was possible, yet, in that case, the safety of the chamber 
would be seriously compromised. In fact, complete ruin must 
follow if this support of such a weight was removed. What pains 
were taken to secure the entrance may be seen in the chamber in 
the Uley mound, near Dursley, in Gloucestershire. Here the 
stone of the entrance is an enormous block of stone, supported at 
the extremities by massive props. But a much more striking 
illustration is furnished by the enormous lintel of the great chamber 
at Esse, about two miles from a small town called Retier, and 
between which place and Rennes communication is, or was until 
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lately, kept up by a daily diligence. An account of this remark- 
able monument will be found in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 
1874, pp. 326-7. There will be found an accurate representation 
of the lintel referred to, as well as the ground-plan, which shows 
how the different chambers were divided by cross-stones, the 
greater part of which are in their places. On reference, also, it 
will be seen that the stones marked 2 and 3 are much more 
massive than the other supporting stones, as might have been 
expected, from the fact that the massive lintel rests upon them. 
This end of the chamber, as is usually the arrangement, was not 
closed by any solid slab, but either by dry rubble or thinner stone, 
not connected with, or in any way supporting, the lintel given in 
one of the illustrations. This sepulchral chamber, as well as the 
great one near Saumur, and much better known than that of Esse, 
are about 60 feet long, the latter retaining traces of a gallery 
leading to the interior, which also is open on the east side. The 
chambers at Uley, in Gloucestershire, and in Wellow parish, near 
Bath, had the same kind of approach, but are divided by cross-walls 
into separate recesses; but these structures, especially the one at 
Wellow, is of much later character than the ordinary type, whose 
immense masses of stone are employed, as at Plas Newydd, in 
Anglesey. In the same county also exists the most perfect gallery, 
opening into the chamber mentioned by Pennant. 

“The earliest notice of this burial-place is given in the Arch. 
Cambrensis of 1856 (p. 91), accompanied by an accurate engrav- 
ing by the Rev. J. Evans, at that time the incumbent of Pentre 
Voelas Chapel. He is now Archdeacon of Merioneth. It will 
be seen from this and other illustrations, that the form, as previ- 
ously stated, is quite different from other sepulchral monuments, 
and very unlike the one mentioned by Mr. Freeman as existing on 
the Cotswold Hills. During the Ruthin Meeting, in 1854, Mr. Free- 
man’s statement is not recorded in the Report of the Meeting, 
but we believe Mr. Freeman alluded to the Uley mound; but Mr. 
Evans must have misunderstood that learned authority, for there is 
no striking resemblance between the two. There are, indeed, side- 
chambers on each side of the passage, which runs in the same 
direction as the chamber, and not at right angles—a very important 
difference. In his description, Mr. Evans calls the capstone the 
cromlech, as if a single flat stone could be so called. By that 
name the chamber itself was formerly called, but of late years even 
that indefinite term has been dropped, and the plainer and more 
intelligible word chamber used instead. 

“ Dates to such remains as these cannot be found, seeing that the 
question who the builders were has not been answered, nor is likely 
to be; but it is very probable that the Tyn-y-coed chamber is con- 
siderably later than our more simple and more massively built 
chambers of the dead. “*Epwarp Lowry BarNnweELt.” 





Mr. Worruincton G. Smira’s Drawines oF WELSH ANTIQUITIES. 
—The whole of the drawings made by Mr. Smith in North and 
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South Wales and the Border Counties for eleven years—viz., from 
1875 to 1885 inclusive—were purchased by the late Mr. Barnwell. 
He caused them all to be mounted, and well bound in seven large 
volumes; and, very shortly before his death, last autumn, he pre- 
sented them thus bound to the Library of the Shropshire Archeo- 
logical and Natural History Society at Shrewsbury. The draw- 
ings are mounted on 240 mounts, but the actual sketches amount 
to nearly double this number. It is satisfactory to know that 
these drawings are placed so conveniently to the Principality. 
Worrnineton G. Smits. 





Weerine Crosses.—In Rimmer’s Ancient Stone Crosses, p. 14, I 
find this statement :— 

‘“* Weeping crosses were erected for the use of those who were 
compelled to do penance by the parish clergyman. There is an 
example of one of these in Flintshire, not far from Holywell. It is 
known by a Welsh name, which signifies the cross of mourning, 
and was formerly supposed to mark the site of some lost battle or 
other event.” 

Demurring altogether to the first paragraph, I ask, with respect 
to the second and third, What is the Welsh name? If Croes 
Wylan, what other crosses, similarly designated, besides this one 
and the one at Oswestry, are known to have existed? The site of 


the Shrewsbury “ weeping cross” is also well known; but that 


was never described, I believe, as a Croes Wylan. 
Henry T. CLerK SHRAWARDINE. 





ArcuzoLoeicaL APpoIntMENTS.—The Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland have this year selected Dr. Robert Monro, 
F.S.A.(Scot.), to fill the post of Rhind Lecturer, the subject to be 
dealt with being the Lake Dwellings of Europe. Dr. Monro’s 
work on the Scotch Lake Dwellings is well known to archwo- 
logists, and the forthcoming lectures, which will be delivered in 
October next, at Edinburgh, promise to be of exceptional interest. 
The iast two years have been spent by Dr. Monro in visiting the 
principal sites of the lake dwellings on the Continent, and studying 
the collections in the Swiss and Italian museums. It is impossible 
to understand the antiquities of this country, except after com- 
paring them with the remains existing in other parts of Europe. 
The questions of the possible existence of a copper age, as well as 
one of stone and bronze, and whether bronze was introduced by a 
conquering race, still remain undecided. Dr. Monro’s lectures 
will be the means, if not of solving these problems finally, at all 
events of throwing a flood of new light on the subject. 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., has been appointed Disney 
Professor of Archwology at Cambridge. He will deliver six 
lectures during the Lent Term, on the “Sculptured Stones of pre- 
Norman Type in the British Islands.” This is the first attempt 
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that has been made by any of our universities to encourage the 
study of the national Christian monuments of Great Britain. The 
result cannot fail to be of the highest importance to archeology ; 
for once the public begins to understand the value of the splendid 
series of early crosses to be found in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
England, as illustrating Christian art in its most interesting stage, 
it will insist that the authorities who direct our museums shall 
devote at least as much space to exhibiting casts of these monu- 
ments as is given at present to Louis XIV furniture or Japanese 
flower-pots. J. Rominiy ALLEN. 





Discovery OF Human Remains aT Barry.—On Monday, seven 
skeletons of human beings were found by the workmen employed 
on the Barry Dock works, in a field near Helton House; they 
were about eighteen inches below the surface of the ground, and 
on the top of the lias rock. Two of the skeletons were side by 
side, and the rest a little distance away. On Saturday three 
skeletons were found near the same place, and a short time ago 
five skeletons, twenty or thirty yards away from those found on 
Monday. A few pieces of pottery, some of it glazed, were picked 
up with the bones, and are in the possession of the resident 
engineer, Mr. John Robinson.—South Wales Daily News, Oct. 25, 
1887. 

The navvies employed upon the Barry Dock works, near Cardiff, 
have brought to light quite a graveyard full of skeletons, though, 
so far as is known, there never was a consecrated burial-ground 
upon or near the site of the present discovery. Some brief 
particulars of the unearthing of human remains at the great dock 
works appeared in our issue of yesterday, but up to the present the 
full number of the skeletons discovered has not been made known. 
Only yesterday afternoon, the pick and shovel of the navvies 
brought to light three more human frames, as well as the skeleton 
of a horse. The number of human skeletons unearthed so far has 
been as many as eighteen. The skeletons have all been dug up in 
a field at Holton-fawr. It appears that the presence of human 
remains was first noticed more than a week ago by some labourers 
who were engaged in making a tip siding at Holton-fawr, but as 
the bones, yielding to the pickaxe and shovel, came up in broken 
fragments, very little heed was paid to them, though they formed 
the component parts of no fewer than five skeletons. On Satur- 
day, however, three more skeletons were found; and on Monday 
as many as seven were brought to the surface, as the result of 
which some of the men employed upon the works at this spot 
appear to have become a little alarmed, though apparently they 
were not all affected with the same fear, as many of them bore off, 
as grim mementoes of their gruesome “ find”, some human teeth, 
which they had no difficulty in extracting from the jaws of the 
disentombed skulls. Thus the discovery became noised abroad, 
and on Monday reached the ears of Mr. Robinson, the able and 
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energetic engineer of the Barry Dock, who at once repaired to 
Holton-fawr, for the purpose of making an investigation. He 
found that the remains had been struck at a depth of two feet from 
the surface, and it further seemed that the earth could never have 
been of greater thickness at this spot, as a huge rock intervened. 
In fact, the skeletons were found upon this rock, at a distance of 
twenty-four inches from what was for years a greensward flat, 
over which the cattle strayed and browsed. With the remains 
were found some broken pieces of antique pottery, of the rude and 
primitive design which belonged to a couple of centuries ago. 
Upon the bones being collected on Monday, the expiorers were 
able to count fifteen nearly complete skeletons, all of them of full- 
grown persons, though the sex could not be determined. The 
more complete of the remains were removed, and on Monday could 
be seen at the offices, amongst them being a skull which was 
completely filled with clay. A medical man attached to the Barry 
Dock works, who examined the bones, entertained a belief that 
they must have been under the ground for nearly two hundred 
years. The discoveries, however, did not close with the unearthing 
of the fifteen skeletons already alluded to. While our correspondent 
was at the inquirer’s office on Monday, a messenger brought intelli- 
gence to the efféct that the remains of three more persons had 
been dug up. Mr. Charles Walker, nephew of the contractor, 
gave orders that the skeletons were not to be touched, after which 
an engine was summoned, and a small party proceeded to Holton- 
fawr, the scene of the mysterious recent discovery. Oue of the 
three skeletons, which had been very little interfered with by the 
picks of the navvies, was found to be in a remarkable state of 
preservation. The frame reclined at full length, and slightly upon 
one side, the skull, ribs, and leg-bones all being intact, and in a 
natural position. The teeth, some of which our correspondent 
brought away with him, were wonderfully well preserved, being 
sound in substance, white in colour, and showing not the slightest 
signs of decay. On the supposition that the eighteen skeletons 
might be the remains of some ancient warriors slain in battle, a 
diligent search has been made for arms, but not the slightest trace 
of any implements of warfare can be found, whilst the entire 
absence of buttons, and such like things attached to clothing, 
seems to suggest that the bodies were buried in a state of nudity. 
The possibility of their having been washed up by the sea has been 
speculated upon, but this theory seems to be destroyed by the fact 
that the remains were less than two feet under ground. As before 
mentioned, no burial-place is locally known to have existed at this 
spot; and up to the present no satisfactory explanation can be 
given of the why and wherefore of the interment under the 
conditions described. It appears from the Ordnance Map, that 
similar discoveries to the foregoing have been made upon Barry 
Island in years gone by. In 1817, for instance, human remains 
were found near a chapel, which has since ceased to exist; and later, 
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in 1886, the vicinity of the Marine Hotel was the scene of the un- 
earthing of skeletons.—South Wales Daily News, Oct. 26, 1887. 





Tue Avrirerous WeattH or Wates.—“ The occurrence of gold 
in North Wales formed the subject of a very interesting paper by 
Mr. T. A. Readwin, F.G.S., read before the Geologists’ Association, 
at University College, London. The occurrence of gold has, said 
the author, been known as a ‘fact to geologists for nearly half a cen- 
tury. And it is quite certain that the well-to-do of the ancient 
Britons indulged rather extravagantly in gold ornaments. They 
wore torques made of thick gold wire curiously twisted; also 
wreaths, armlets, leglets, and signet-rings of gold. They also used 
golden corslets, shields, weapons, and spurs; luxuriated in the pos- 
session of ‘ golden harps with golden wires’; and pledged one another 
in bull-horn drinking-cups tipped with solid gold, 

“A celebrated 7riad makes three Welsh chieftains the enviable 
possessors of golden cars; and Meyrick, the historian, not un- 
reascnably infers from this that gold mines were wrought somehow 
by the Welsh at a very early period. It must be said that the 
style of the golden weapons, torques, etc, that have been found 
at various times, is very simple, and quite unlike the style of 
ornamentation of the early Christian period, and it is therefore 
probable that they belong to a time long anterior to that. That 
the ornaments mentioned were made of Welsh gold goes almost 
without saying. I may be allowed to refer here to one of them, 
which seems to have received but scanty attention. 1 mean a gold 
corselet (or breast-plate) to be seen amongst the antiquities of the 
British Museum, which was found in Flintshire in 1830, and 
described and illustrated in Archeologia in 1835. 

“It is thought by some that Julius Cesar invaded these islands 
more for the acquisition of supposed riches than the conquest of a 
barbarous people. This thought may have originated in an ex- 
pression put into the mouth of Galgacus, whilst attacking the 
Caledonians,—namely, ‘Britain produces gold, silver, and other 
metals the booty of victory.’ It is more than probable that the 
Komans actually discovered gold in Wales on their own account, 
and wrought it, too; for, independently of the statement of Tacitus, 
just quoted, there are evidences of plenty of Roman mine-works, 
where gold must have been the principal, if not the sole, object of 
their search. 

“One of the most remarkable is Gogofau, near Pumpsant, in 
Carmarthenshire. This gold mine is situate on the banks of the 
Cothy. Here a quartz lode has been worked, ‘opened to the 
day’, and a level driven nearly 200 feet through slate rock. The 
officers of the Geological Survey discovered gold here, and also 
what may fairly be called a metallurgical workshop; amongst the 
things found at the time was a beautiful gold necklace. But, to 
come nearer our own time, it may be well to notice that, between 
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the years 1631 and 1645, Thomas Bushell rented royal mines of 
King Charles I, both in Merionethshire and Cardiganshire; those 
in Merioneth being described as ‘situate near Barmouth’, which 
is a fact of some significance in the Welsh gold inquiry, and I may 
be excused for saying a word or two more about it on this occasion. 
The unfortunate Charles appears to have been nearly always 
afflicted by chronic impecuniosity, a disorder attended by many 
and varied inconveniences, particularly to a rather quarrelsome 
and very unpopular king. 

“At one time, it is said, Charles’s exigencies were so extreme 
that his queen had to dispose of her silver toilet-service in order to 
supply immediate food for the royal household. In 1636, Bushell 
was allowed by the King to erect a mint at the Castle of Aber- 
ystwith, ostensibly for the purpose of coining his Cardiganshire 
silver for the convenience of paying miners and other workpeople 
of his own. He struck coin of the value of halfpenny, penny, 
two, three, four, six, and twelve pence, and a half-crown. It is 
a fact unquestioned that Bushell gave and lent his royal master 
altogether treasure equivalent to quite two millions of our money. 
It is also a fact that the King could not have stood the racket of 
the Great Rebellion without the pecuniary aid afforded by Thomas 
Bushell. It is also a fact that Cromwell had closed the Mint at 
the Tower against the King, and rendered it impossible for him 
to get monetary supplies from that quarter. It is also certain 
that Bushell could not have imported gold into Wales, where he 
resided mostly, for he was hemmed in by the Parliamentary forces, 
and royal escorts were continually robbed by them. 

“My firm impression is, that this very astute. gentleman, Bushell, 
paid more attention to gold coinage than to the coinage of silver, 
of which he only accounts for about £13,000 worth! In any case 
(according to Ruding), Bushell was considered the ‘chief dealer’ 
in the precious metals in Wales during the rebellion; and the fact 
of his coining at extemporised mints and'‘ transported dies’ must 
be allowed to count for much as regards the supposition that 
Bushell was master of the situation in Wales as to the matter 
of the coinage, whether ‘exurgat money’, ‘blacksmith’s money’, 
‘siege-pieces’, or otherwise. As Mrs. Glass would have put it, 
Bushell must have caught his gold before he struck the three- 
pound and other gold pieces; and it is equally certain that he did 
not dig his gold in Cardiganshire, for that county was celebrated 
for its lead and silver only. 

“The charming Dolgelly district of Merionethshire, owing to 
comparatively recent gold discoveries, holds up its hand for the ~ 
honour of having furnished the gold in loyal support of, perhaps, 
the most unfortunate monarch of these realms. 

“‘ Contrary proof wanting, I maintain the theory that this must 
have been the case, for I have found nearly a hundred silver and 
gold coins bearing the plume of feathers as mint-mark on the 
obverse, and frequently the plume in triplicate on the reverse, of 
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the coins. This mint-mark was agreed on previously, in order to 
indicate the Welsh origin of the metals; and it is rather a curious 
fact that this plume has been frequently mistaken for the fleur-de- 
lis. That Bushell got the whole of his gold from the beautiful 
valley of the Mawddach and its adjacent mountains, I have not the 
slightest doubt. I am the fortunate possessor of one of Bushell’s 
three-pound pieces of the ‘exurgat money’, bearing date 1644; 
and also casts of others, dated respectively 1642 and 1643. That 
history is comparatively silent on this subject may be accounted for 
in this way. Bushell paid his royal master one-tenth royalty on his 
gold, and lent him the remaining nine-tenths. The King got all 
he could get, and it was not at all to the interest of either to say 
anything about it. There were no accounts to keep. But these 
coins that remain fill the historical gap. 

“The 1644 piece is alleged to have been struck at Oxford; but 
this could hardly have been the case, for at Oxford the King had 
chopped into bits of all sizes and values nearly all the silver plate 
belonging to the colleges, promising to repay its value at five 
shillings per ounce, ‘whenever God should please’, with eight per 
cent. interest thereon. The colleges certainly had no gold plate or 
bullion, and very little silver. There was no gold in the mint at 
Oxford, and Bushell was not there at the time. The three-pound 
pieces, therefore, I think, must have heen all struck in Wales 
without interference, and the gold got out of Merionethshire. I 
may mention here that Lord Bacon’s new plan of mining was by 
driving deep levels for drainage. Bushell was his devoted pupil, 
and, as I read it, the first man who ever attempted to carry out the 
Baconian grand and novel design. This makes me think that 
some of the Welsh excavations attributed to the Romans (those 
having levels) in all probability were the work of Thomas Bushell 
and his friends at the time when everybody was allowed by law to 
dig for gold and silver wherever they thought to find it.” —Industrial 
Review, Jan. 7, 1888. 
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A Booxe or GramorGansHire AntTiquimizs. By Rick Merrick, 
Esq. 1578. Edited by James Anprew Corsett. London: 
J. Davy and Sons. 1887. Small 4to., 159 pages. 


Tsar Glamorganshire, one of the largest and most important 
districts in Wales, should be without a county history is certainly 
not from lack ‘of material from which to deduce a consistent 
account of the progress of the inhabitants of this part of the 
country from the barbarism of the stone age to the high civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century. The less cultivated districts on 
the mountains are rich in prehistoric remains; the early Christian 
inscribed monuments bear witness to the existence of a British 
church whilst Saxon England was still pagan ; and the medieval 
castles tell the story of the conquest of Wales by the Normans. 
As no single individual capable of welding the vast amount of facts 
bearing on the subject into a logical whole has yet been found, 
the task of the future county historian might be greatly simplified 
by the formation of an Archeological and Historical Society for 
Glamorganshire, by which means all the structures, monuments, and 
objects discovered in association with them might be systematically 
described and classified, and all documents existing in the public 
archives might be collected and published. Mr. James A. Corbett 
has forestalled the work of such a society by reprinting Rice 
Merrick’s Morganie Archaiographia, with notes, under the title of 
A Booke of Glamorganshire Antiquities. The only previous edition 
was privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps at Middle Hill in 
1825, and copies are now very difficult to obtain. Rice Merrick 
was said to have lived at Cottrell, and was Clerk of the Peace for 
the county. He wrote his book in 1578, but the only MS. now in 
existence is a copy written 1660 to 1680, in the possession of 
Queen’s College, Uxford. Mr. Corbett’s edition is a reprint from 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’ book, which was taken from a copy of the 
Queen’s College MS. made by the late Rev. J. M. Traherne. In 
order, therefore, to correct any mistakes which may have crept in, 
the present edition has been carefully collated with the Queen’s 
College MS. 

The first 120 pages of Mr. Corbett’s volume are devoted to Rice 
Merrick’s Morgania Archaiogrophia, and the remaining 59 pages 
contain the portion of Leland’s Jtinerary relating to Glamorgan- 
shire; extracts from the Annales Cambrie and the Brut y Tywysogion ; 
notes by the author on the text; and last, but not least, a copious 
index. Great care has evidently been bestowed by both Editor 
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and publisher on the preparation of the book, in order to ensure 
good binding, good paper, and good printing. In these days of 
competition and cheap bad work, it is an unalloyed pleasure to 
turn over the pages of a volume such as is now before us, rejoicing 
in broad margins and bright clear type standing out crisply against 
a background of delicately toned paper. It recalls to one’s memory 
the amiable enthusiast described in Hill Burton’s Book-Hunter, who 
used to be so well satisfied with the exteriors of his literary 
treasures that he would have considered it the worst possible 
taste to examine their contents. However, not having reached 
this extreme stage of bibliomania, we may be permitted to read 
Rice Merrick before placing him on our shelves, even at the risk of 
shocking the collector pure and simple. Not the least interesting 
feature in the Booke of Glamorganshire Antiquities is the reproduc- 
tion of the quaint phraseology, spelling, and it may be added bad 
grammar of the original, as, for instance, the following sentence, 
which catches the eye on the first page: “And as the memory of 
things done in former Ages by our Predecessors are (sic) partly 
buryed in oblivion,” etc. Rice Merrick begins by explaining the 
necessity for the existence of historians by observing that if our 
ancestors had committed to writing the things which came under 
their personal observation, many things worthy of remembrance 
would not have been forgotten. He goes on to give reasons why 
history should be read. “ For like as a man, by a certaine instinct 
of nature, is desirous of Novelties, soe is hee of the knowledge of 
things past; whereby not only necessary and pleasant remembrance 
is attayned, but alsoe good example to the Amendment of life.” 

Morganie Archaiographia is made up partly of the history of 
Glamorganshire from the earliest times, and partly of descriptions 
of the state of the county at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
historical portion appears to have been derived chiefly from a 
Welsh MS. called Cwtta Cyfarwydd, a short, stumpy volume written 
about 1445, and now preserved in the Peniarth Library. He also 
consulted certain “old Bookes and pamphletts in the Brittaine 
tongue”, and the Register of Neath Abbey, now no longer in ex- 
istence. Mr. Corbett thinks that not much weight can be attached 
to Rice Merrick’s history, and points out that the personal details as 
to Jestyn and Rhys ap Tudor are undoubtedly fabulous. 

On page 5 will be found a most amusing illustration of the way 
in which an inscription may be misread when a false assumption 
has once been made as to its language and true character. Merrick 
here tells us that “ Morgan, Duke of Albania (now named Scot- 
land), was slain by Cunedagius, his cousen German, in a battell 
between them, fought neere to a place called Eglwys uvunyd, and 
there buryed, with a square rough hard stone layd over him 
(which I have viewed and seene), with this superscription in the 
brytane Language engraved therein: Pymp lys vy kar ym tokkwys; 
as much to say in English ‘my Cousen’s five fingers overtopped 
me’, which place, in this Remembrance of his death, is called 
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Morgan untill this day, by com’on use Margam, according to the 
manner yet used in Scotland and the North of England, pronouncing 
4 oftentimes for 0.” The stone here referred to is of course the 
well-known Pumpeius Carantorius monument near Margam;' but, 
in making merry over the blunders of the antiquary of three 
hundred years ago, we must not forget that it is not long since 
Professor George Stephens read an inscription in Greek hexameters, 
found at Brough, in Westmoreland, as an epitaph in the ancient 
dialect of Northumbria written in Runes. It is also a point 
worthy of note that the Pumpeius Carantorius stone should have 
been described at so early a period, although Merrick does not 
seem to have noticed the Oghams on the edge of the pillar. 

The description given of the physical peculiarities of the country, 
on p. 9, is not without interest. ‘“ Bro”, or the Country in the 
Vale, Merrick tells us, was ‘“‘a champyon and open country, 
without great store of inclosures; for, in my time, old men reported 
that they remembered in their youth that Cattell in some time for 
want of shade, from the port way runne to Barry, which is 4 miles 
distant, whose fforefathers told them that great part of th’inclosures 
was made in their days.’’ ‘ Blayne”, on the other hand, “which in 
English wee call Montaines”’, was of greater area than the low 
country of the vale; and “in this part was always great breeding 
of Cattell, Horses, and Sheepe; but in the Elder time therein 
grew but sniall store of Corne; for in most places there the 
ground was not thereunto apt, unlesse it were mended with Soyle 
or dung; but now of late yeares, since the knowledge or use of 
lyminge was found, there groweth more plenty of grayne, as in 
place thereto more aptly serving shall be declared.” 

Merrick concludes the historical portion of his work by pointing 
out the great advantages accruing to the Principality by being 
united with England, and the following sentence will not be very 
pleasant reading for Welsh Home-Rulers: ‘‘ The Discord betweene 
England and Wales, then, procured Slaughters, Invasions, Enmityes, 
burnings, Poverty, and such like fruites of Warr. This Vnity 
engendered ffreindshipp, Amity, Love, Alliance, assistance, wealth, 
and quietnes ; God preserve and encrease it.” 

The remaining part of the Morganie Archaiographia, although 
short, is really the most valuable, as it contains accounts of the 
state of Cardiff, Llandaff, Caerphilly, Merthyr, etc., in the sixteenth 
century, founded on personal knowledge. The commercial import- 
ance attained by Cardiff as a port within the last few years was 
then undreamt of, but its germ existed in “a faire key, to the 
which both Ships and Botes resort.” The “high crosse” and the 
“foure faire Gates’’ in the town walls have disappeared, but the 
steeple of St. John’s Church, “ beautified with Pinnacles”, still “ of 
all skillfull behoulders is very well liked of”. The description of 
Carditf Castle is very full, and should be compared with that given by 


1 Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallia, pl. xiii, fig. 1. 
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Mr. G. T. Clark in his Medieval Military Architecture. Merrick’s 
speculations as to the derivation of the name Caerphilly are amusing. 
‘Some conjecture it to proceede of one Fily, the sonne of a Gyant. 
Others think it to spring of the Romanes, and that a Roman Gover- 
nour builded it, and left his daughter there to dwell, and soe called it 
Cara Filia, and corruptly Caer Filly.” A curious relic of superstition 
is preserved on p. 107 in connection with Eglwys Ylan, which church 
was visited every May eve by people to make an offering to the 
priest, “believing thereby to ridd their Cattell out of danger of any 
pestilent or sodaine death.” 

Mr. Corbett’s notes in the Appendix are admirable as far as they 
go; and their quality being so good, we can only regret that the 
quantity is not greater. The question of illustrations generally 
affects the price at which it is possible to publish a book; but we 
cannot help thinking that it would be a decided improvement if a map 
of the county,a plan of Cardiff Castle, and a few woodcuts of the 
Pumpeius Carantorius stone and the inscribed sepulchral slabs at 
Ewenny, etc., could be introduced in the next edition. Having said 
so much, we must, in conclusion, recommend every Glamorganshire 
man and every student of county history to take the first opportu- 
nity of adding A Booke of Glamorganshire Antiquities to his library. 


CaTaLOGUE OF THE Manx Crosses, WITH THE INSCRIPTIONS AND 
vaRkI0US RenpERINGS CompaReD. By P. M. C. Kermope. 
Elliot Stock. 8vo., pp. 36. Price 1s. 


The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
for 1865 was held at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, and several 
papers on Manx antiquities have since appeared in our Journal, 
the most important perhaps being those on the Rune-inscribed 
crosses from the pen of the Rev. J.G. Cumming. The work of 
investigating the early Christian remains of the Isle of Man, which 
‘was begun by Cumming some thirty years ago,! is now being 
- carried on by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, of Ramsey, who is preparing 
a book dealing exhaustively with the whole subject. In the 
meantime, he has published the Catalogue now before us, contain- 
ing a list of seventy known specimens of pre-Norman Manx crosses, 
with accurate descriptions of each, and readings of the twenty- 
three inscriptions which occur upon them. It would be difficult to 
overrate the scientific value of catalogues of this kind, and it 
should be the first duty of the various archwological societies 
throughout the country to follow the good example set by Mr. 
Kermode of preparing complete lists of all the structures and 
monuments which come within the sphere of their operations. An 


1 Kinnebrock’s Hichings of the Runic Monuments of the Isle of Man was 
published in 1841, but it was not until Cumming’s Runic Remains of the 
Isle of Man was issued in 1857 that any real advance was ‘nade. 
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archrological survey such as that suggested ought, of course, to be 
undertaken by H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments;! but, as 
there does not seem much chance of any Government giving 
assistance in a matter where no votes are to be gained, the sooner 
private associations bestir themselves the better. It is an instance 
of the strange apathy shown with regard to the antiquities of our 
own country that, although there is an archgological survey of 
India, there is none of Great Britain. The Isle of Man, which has a 
separate government of its own, may perhaps he able to prove the 
advantage of Home-Rule by taking better care of its national monu- 
ments. 

Mr. Kermode divides his book into two parts ; the first containing 
descriptions of the crosses, and the second readings of the inscrip- 
tions. The arrangement of the whole is admirable, showing that no 
small amount of thought has been bestowed upon the working out 
of the various details. It appears to us a model of what such a 
catalogue should be. The names of the places where the stones 
occur are placed in alphabetical order. The crosses are in almost 
all cases found in churchyards, having been placed there originally, 
or discovered during restorations, or removed for safety from the 
site of some ancient Treen chapel in the neighbourhood. The 
largest collection of ornamented crosses is at Kirk Maughold, 
where there are eighteen; and the greatest number of inscriptions 
in a single place is at Kirk Michael, where there are seven. Hach 
stone is identified by two numbers, one in Arabic figures, referring 
to the total number of stones on the island, and the other in 
Roman numerals, referring to the number of stones in each par- 
ticular locality, This plan is very simple, and will be found 
convenient. The lengths of the descriptions vary from three lines 
to half a page. The particulars given are: (1) the position of the 
monument in the churchyard, or elsewhere; (2) the shape of the 
cross; (3) the dimensions; (4) the ornamental features and figure- 
sculpture; and (5) the inscription. 

By studying Mr. Kermode’s Catalogue with the help of the 
series of excellent photographs of the crosses which have been 
taken by Mr, George Patterson (of the Studio, Ramsey, Isle of 
Man), the archgologist can obtain a far better idea of the great 
beauty and interest of these remains of early Christian art than 
was possible from the lithographic illustrations in the Rev. J. G. 
Cumming’s work on the subject. Several new crosses have been 
discovered of late years, amongst which the most remarkable is 
that at Kirk Andreas (No, 5), v, On this cross will be found “a 
strange mixture of Christian symbolism and illustrations of the 


1 The present Inspector of ancient monuments has applied to some of the 
archeological associations for information as to what remains require pro- 
tection. To give this information really means making an archwological 
survey for the benefit of H.M. Inspector, without getting either remunera- 
tion or credit for it. 
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Sagas and ancient Northern mythology.’ The subjects repre- 
sented are the hound Loké and Sigurd roasting Fafner’s heart.! 

The inscriptions on the Manx crosses are, with one exception 
(at Kirk Michael), in a peculiar variant of the Scandinavian Runic 
alphabet found in those parts of Western Scotland which were 
ravaged by the Vikings in the ninth and tenth centuries. This 
alphabet is characterised by the pointed &£ and s, and is quite 
distinct from the Anglian Futhore of Northumbria, which belongs 
to an earlier period. 

In addition to his own readings of the inscriptions, Mr. Kermode 
gives those of the Rev. J. G. Cumming, Prof. Munch, Mr. Kneale, 
and Dr. Vigfusson. The letters on the stones themselves are 
generally easily read, being well cut, and not much weathered. 
The stops between the words also remove a source of uncertainty 
in decipherment of many ancient inscriptions. The differences 
between the various readings are therefore in most cases trifling, 
and chiefly of interest to specialists. The names mentioned, like 
the ornament, show a mixture of the Scandinavian and Celtic 
element. In only three instances is the name of the artist who 
carved the cross given: at Kirk Michael is a cross made by Gant; 
at Kirk Andreas one by Gant Biérnson; and at Kirk Michael one 
by Thorbiorn. 

The only point on which we feel inclined to differ with Mr. 
Kermode is as to assigning so late a date as the early part of the 
twelfth century to most of the crosses. The oldest stones are 
probably those with rude incised crosses, and the pillar at Santon, 
with an inscription in debased Latin capitals. The crosses with 
Runic inscriptions belong to the period of the Danish or Nor- 
wegian occupation, A.D. 888 to 1266, and it is more probable that 
they were erected before a.p. 1066 than after. Unfortunately, none 
of the names mentioned in the inscriptions give any clue as to their 
age; but the style of the ornamental features is that of the MSS. 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. It must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that the font at Bridekirk, in Cumberland, with its 
Runic inscription, is of the twelfth century; but this is apparently 
a very late survival of the Scandinavian alphabet in this country. 

Mr. Kermode has been doing really good work by giving lec- 
tures during the past year on the Manx crosses at the places where 
the monuments exist, with a view to interest the inhabitants in 
their preservation; and it is to be hoped that his efforts in this 
direction will be well rewarded. We cordially recommend every 
member of the Cambrian Archwological Association to add Mr. 
Kermode’s Catalogue to his library; and those who are induced 
thereby to spend a week or fortnight’s summer holiday in exploring 
the antiquities of the Isle of Man will find this little book of the 
utmost value in facilitating their researches. We shall look forward 


1 See paper on the “ Early Christian Monuments of the Isle of Man”, by 
J. Romilly Allen, Esq., in Journ. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. xliii. 
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to the appearance, at no distant time, of the larger work, of which 
this is only the foretaste; and we most heartily sympathise with 
Mr. Kermode’s persistent efforts to get the Manx crosses pro- 
tected from the weather, and preserved from injury at the hands of 
thoughtless or malicious persons. 





A History or Lirrte ENGLAND BEYOND WALES, AND THE Non-Kymric 
COLONY SETTLED IN PEMBROKESHIRE. By Epwarp Laws. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons. 4to. Price 25s. 


(FIRST NOTICE.) 


Many of our members are aware that Mr. Edward Laws, of 
Tenby, has long been engaged on writing a history of Pembroke- 
shire, and also know that it would be difficult to find any one 
better fitted for so arduous a task, notwithstanding his modest 
disclaimer in the Preamble. We have just received the advance 
sheets of his work, which will take the form of a handsome quarto 
volume, dedicated, “in grateful remembrance of pleasant summer 
days spent in good company, to the President, officers, and mem- 
bers of the Cambrian Archeological Association, by their General 
Secretary for the Southern Division.” 

Kenton’s History, whatever its merits may have been at the 
time it was written, in the early part of the present century, is 
now quite out of date. The development of the science of pre- 
historic archwology has thrown an entirely new light on the age 
and culture of the early inhabitants of Great Britain; so that it is 
now no longer necessary to invoke the aid of the Devil, the Druid 
high priest, revelling in bloody human sacrifices, or even the 
dainty little fairy, endowed with supernatural power, to explain 
how the huge capstone of the cromlech was raised upon its sup- 
ports. History, no doubt, has lost much of its romance, but it has 
gained in truth. If man was little better than a superior kind of 
ape in his earlier stages, as the disciples of Darwin would have us 
believe, it is ‘satisfactory to know the cold climate of northern 
latitudes soon sharpened up his intellect sufficiently to enable him 
to make quite creditable drawings of the mammoth and the rein- 
deer, and that the “ Flint Jack” of the nineteenth century finds the 
attempt to forge his stone weapons tax his powers to the utmost. 
The great advances made recently in the study of comparative 
philology, folk-lore, anthropology, and other subjects, by means of 
which our knowledge of the past as derived from written docu- 
ments alone may be vastly increased, enables the historian of the 
present day to take a far more comprehensive view of the progress 
made by the human race in any given geographical area, such as 
Pembrokeshire, than was possible in Fenton’s day. At the same 
time that new sciences which supplement, or in some cases supply, 
the place of history have been introduced, new sources of iuforma- 
tion have been made available by the opening up of the national 
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records. Besides having all the improved methods of modern 
research at his disposal, Mr. Laws has, as he tells us in his 
Preamble, “carefully and reverentially sought inspiration from 
the genius loci.” Unlike the traveller who spends a couple of 
days in Constantinople, and straightway sits down complacently to 
write a book on the “customs and manners of the East”, Mr. 
Laws has “grudged neither time nor labour, and has for years 
past scoured the county from Carn Englyn to St. Govan’s Head, 
from Monkstone Point to Ramsey Island—examining, measuring, 
digging, asking questions, and taking notes.” 

e will now proceed to discuss the conclusions arrived at by 
our author after so much patient labour, and hope to be able to 
show how successfully he has dealt with the difficult problems 
which have to be solved before the tangled skein of the history of 
the conquests of this ultima Thule of Wales by successive waves of 
foreign races can be unravelled. 

The first chapter commences with a brief sketch of the geology 
of Pembrokeshire, as a somewhat necessary preliminary to the 
introduction of our old friend the prehistoric man to the reader. 
Those members of the Cambrian Archwological Association who 
have dabbled in geology probably already know of the great 
discoveries made by Dr. Henry Hicks in the pre-Cambrian rocks 
near St. David’s, and perhaps have spent many a pleasant day, 
armed with the indispensable hammer, collecting the trilobites for 
which the cliffs and quarries of Pembrokeshire are so famous. 
The greater part of the first chapter is, however, taken up with a. 
description of the bone-caves of Hoyle’s Mouth, Caldy Island, 
Coygan, etc.; and a very valuable table is given at the end, 
showing the various species of animals whose bones have been 
found imbedded in the floors of the caves. These include the cave- 
bear, hyena, lion, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
reindeer, elk, and smaller carnivora. Thus the following crue 
presents itself to Pembrokeshire cave-searchers: ‘“ How comes it 
that the caves situated in the little island of Caldy contain a vast 
collection of bones, representing large herds of mammoth, rhino 
ceros, etc., whilst the forage prodaced on so small an island would 
prove insufficient to keep half-a-dozen of these great mammals for 
a week ?” Prof. Boyd Dawkins assumes that the earth’s surface 
must have sunk about one hundred fathoms since the period of the 
great mammals; so that the islands and cliffs of South Wales 
would have been hills overlooking a vast fertile plain, occupying 
what is now the Bristol Channel, where ample sustenance would 
be found to feed the herds of elephants, horses, and reindeer. It 
is very much to be regretted that the remains found in the Hoyle’s 
Mouth cave have “ been remorselessly tumbled over and over by 
generations of Tenby tourists, till its products are so mixed as to 
be of little value’’. Consequently, the scientific evidence derived 
from this source, which would otherwise be of the highest possible 
value, is now very unsatisfactory. However, Mr. Laws thinks that 
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Hoyle’s Mouth was inhabited by man in palwolithic times; and at 
the Coygan he found an awl and two flint flakes in the un- 
disturbed earth beneath the stalagmite, associated with the bones 
of the rhinoceros, and therefore of the palwolithic age. These are 
now in the Tenby Museum. It is satisfactory to learn that at all 
events one of the Pembrokeshire bone-caves has been examined by 
persons competent to arrive at reliable conclusions as to the results 
of their investigations. Mr. Laws tells us that “ the most instruct- 
ive neolithic find that has hitherto been discovered in Pembroke- 
shire was unearthed from the cave known as the Little Hoyle, in 
Longbury Bank, Penally, by Mr. Wilmot Power, the late Professor 
Rolleston, General Pitt Rivers, and myself, in the years 1876-77-78. 
We found the remains of certainly nine, if not eleven, human 
beings, large quantities of the bones of domestic and wild animals, 
birds, shells, pottery, charcoal, stone and bone implements.” 

Cliff castles, hut-circles, cromlechs, barrows, kitchen-middens, 
and flint-flake factories are all described as belonging to the neo- 
lithic period. It appears that Skomer Island is covered with hut- 
circles which have never been explored; but now that Mr. Laws 
has called attention to their existence, it is to be hoped that 
permission may be obtained to have them properly excavated. 
The question of the method of burial adopted by the neolithic . 
inhabitants of Pembrokeshire is one of great interest. In England 
the barrows of the neolithic man are elongated in shape, instead of 
being round, like those of the subsequent bronze period. The bodies 
are buried, not burnt; and the skulls are long-headed, or of the 
dolichocephalic type, instead of being round-headed, or brachy- 
cephalic. Nosuch burial-places are, however, to be found in West 
Wales, and Mr. Laws concludes that the sepulchral remains of this 
period are represented by the cromlechs, mén-hirs, and alignments of 
stones. The Tenby Museum possesses a good collection of polished 
stone axes, the discovery of some of which near cromlechs, like those 
- Fynondruidion and Longhouse, goes far to support Mr. Laws’ 
theory. 

The introduction of bronze as a material for the manufacture of 
cutting implements was probably due to a conquering race of 
Aryan origin, who rapidly exterminated the small-boned long- 
headed neolithic man, armed only with a stone weapon. Our 
knowledge of the Welshman of the bronze age is derived chiefly 
from excavations made in the numerous round barrows in which 
he buried his dead. Many of the tumuli have been destroyed in 
the course of farming operations; but accounts of the opening of 
thirty-two of those in Pembrokeshire have been preserved, from 
which a very fair idea can be formed of the methods of burial in 
vogue during the bronze age. One of the most remarkable finds is 
a bronze ribbed vessel from a cairn at Meinau’r Gwyr, near Llan- 
dysilio. The body was cremated, and the burnt bones placed in 
a rudely-baked clay urn, mouth downwards, within a stone cist, 
covered with a mound of earth. The so-called incense-cups, which 
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are found generally in connection with bronze age burials, are rare 
in Pembrokeshire ; but there is another example besides those 
mentioned by Mr. Laws, which was dug up near Boulston, and 
now belongs to Mr. Thomas Allen. 

Rocking-stones are described in the chapter on the bronze age, 
and a passage quoted from Strabo, with a view to showing that 
they were used for religious purposes. Strabo says: “ There were 
in many parts three or four stones placed together, which were 
turned by all travellers who arrive there, in accordance with certain 
local custom, and are changed in position by such as turn them 
incorrectly. It is not lawful to offer sacrifices there, nor yet to 
approach the place during the night, for it is said that the gods 
take up their abode in this place.” The description here given 
would apply not so well to rocking-stones as to the round water- 
worn pebbles placed in cup-shaped hollows in a large stone, such as 
are to be found in many parts of Ireland, one of which is known as 
St. Bridget’s Stone. The “horse wedding” is given at the end of 
this chapter, as an instance of the survival of a custom which owes 
its origin to the exogamous marriages prevailing in the bronze age, 
and, whether this be so or not, will be of great interest to the 
student of folk-lore. 

The occupation of Pembrokeshire by the Romans seems to be 
pretty conclusively proved by the discovery of large numbers of 
Roman coins in the Longbury cave, a piece of Samian ware, bronze 
fibule, etc. A complete list is given of the Roman coins found in 
Pembrokeshire, with dates of the deaths of the different emperors, 
and particulars of the finds. Fenton distinctly states that remains 
of Roman masonry were discovered in his time at Ford and Castle 
Flemish; but Mr. Laws has not been able to verify this in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Having now come to the end of that portion of Little England 
beyond Wales which deals with Pembrokeshire previous to the 
introduction of Christianity, we must leave the remainder for a 
future notice. 

There can be no doubt that this work is the most important con- 
tribution towards the history of Wales which has appeared for a 
very long time. The worst fault that an author can commit is to 
bore his readers, and this Mr. Laws carefully avoids, for there is 
not a dull page in the whole book. Even when dealing with such 
apparently uninteresting topics as dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
skulls, he does not fail to express his meaning clearly, and make 
the reader, like Oliver Twist, feel inclined to ask for more. It is 
really one of the first, if not the first, county history which has 
taken full advantage of the modern researches in prehistoric arche- 
ology, philology, anthropology, and folk-lore. History is here 
treated as a science, and not as a literary amusement; and Little 
England beyond Wales is as much in advance of Fenton’s Pembroke- 
shire as the bronze age was superior to that of stone. Mr. Laws’ 
book will be cordially welcomed, not only by every Welshman, but 
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will be indispensable to all students of the history of man in 
Britain. The general get-up of the work does credit alike to 
author and publisher. 





Tue WeisH LANGUAGE IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SKVENTEENTH CEN- 
TuRIES. By Ivor James, Registrar of the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Reprinted from: The 
Red Dragon. Cardiff: Daniel Owen and Co. 8vo. 


Throughout the period from the complete conquest of the Princi- 
pality by Edward I to the Reformation a steady deterioration is 
perceptible in the purity of the Welsh language, by the absorption 
into it of a constantly increasing number of English words. Dimly 
traceable in the later writers of the Welsh Augustan era, it becomes 
apparent in the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym, still more evident in 
those of Rhys Goch, and reaches its lowest depth in the Dictionary 
of William Salesbury. The language continued to exhibit every 
sign of degeneracy until the close of the Civil War; but from this 
date it not only began to revive, but to purify itself from many of 
the foreign words it had acquired during its gradual decadence. 
It is the story of this fall and revival that Mr. James has sketched 
in the pamphiet now before us. Salesbury’s Dictionary gives 
plain evidence of the influence exerted by Norman civilisation upon 
the Welsh, and of a different state of society to that portrayed in 
the poems of Cynddelw. This important work was published in 
1547, almost three-quarters of a century after Caxton’s first issue 
from the press. It is formed of words used in the daily speech of 
the people of Salesbury’s native county of Denbigh, to the exclu- 
sion of a great number current in other Welsh-speaking districts, 
more especially South-Wales. The latter are found in abundance 
in the Rev. Rees Prichard’s Canwyll y Cymry, published a century 
later. According to Mr. James, about one-fifth of Salesbury’s 
words bear the marks of comparatively recent introduction from the 
prevailing speech of the English people, whilst he reckons the 
same element in Prichard’s work to number about six hundred. 
A list of those to be found in the latter is given, and Mr. James 
believes that an analysis of the colloquial Welsh of to-day would 
vield a considerable addition to those drawn from Salesbury and 
Prichard. After examination of the facts detailed by the author, 
no doubt can be entertained that, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the Welsh language “was rapidly giving way 
before the onward march of English”. His further contention 
that this decline was due to a deliberate effort to sweep the lan- 
guage entirely away is not so conclusively proved. In the interval 
between Salesbury and Prichard appeared various editions of the 
Bible and Common Prayer, as well as several other works, either 
wholly or partially in Welsh, by Dr. G. Roberts, Dr. J. D. Rhys, 
Morus Kyffin, and a few others. These writers are each very 
bitter against the Anglicising tendencies of their day, and Mr. 
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James considers they furnish evidence of a systematic attempt to 
destroy the Welsh language as the ordinary speech of the people. 
Their observations are undoubtedly directed against Salesbury and 
those whose desire it was to bring the two countries into complete 
harmony of speech and interests; but it is by no means so clear 
that the latter aimed at attaining this result by “destroying” the 
language of their fellow-countrymen. Salesbury’s object seems, 
from the preface to his Dictionary, to have been rather to make 
them bilingual than wholly English. He refers, with an appear- 
ance of sympathy, to the many that “‘readeth perfectly the Welsh 
tongue”; nor must it be forgotten that he wrote several works in 
Welsh after the issue of the Dictionary. The tendency of society 
in Wales, as well on the part of the English-born members of the 
community as of the native Welsh, was towards the adoption of 
Anglican habits, speech, and modes of thought. Many events had 
conspired to set the stream in this direction; the accession of 
Henry VII, and the consequent opening of posts of honour and 
emolument to the Welsh; the advance of the New Learning, 
which had a remarkably stimulating effect upon the youth of the 
Principality ; and the strong national feeling that led to the con- 
gregation of the best spirits of the time around Elizabeth—all 
these, and divers other forces whose influence it is now impossible 
to estimate, led to a desire for firm union around a throne, to the 
establishment of which Welshman had helped equally with English- 
man. The authors who wrote in the vernacular, and uttered 
dolorous cries at the decline of Welsh, deal only in generalities ; 
had proof of a calculated attempt to smother the language by 
persons of official station been possible, it would have been forth- 
coming. The forces operating in those days were the same as are 
at work in our own; the main difference being, that the ver- 
nacular press now gives the language a support that was entirely 
absent in the seventeenth century. 

The circumstances that led to the eventual triumph of Welsh are 
well, though briefly, told by Mr. James. ‘ The issue of Myddelton 
and Heylyn’s cheap Bible in 1630, and of the Dictionary of the 
Rev. J. Davies of Mallwyd, turned the scale. The latter contained 
ten thousand words, most of the English words in Salesbury being 
omitted. This fact proves that, whilst the two languages ran side 
by side in many districts, there were out-of-the-way corners amongst 
the mountain valleys where Welsh had retained its vigour and 
purity; and when Penry, in 1587, alleges that there is “never a 
market town where English is not as rife as Welsh”, we must limit 
the application of his words to the March district, from the borders 
of Cheshire to the mouth of the Wye, and along the seaboard to 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. James considers, with interesting results, how 
far the Anglicisation of this district had proceeded. He enters 
upon the questio verata of the Flemings in Pembrokeshire and 
Gower, which formed the subject of one of the most interesting 
debates of our Society at Swansea, in 1861. He breaks a lance 
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with Dr. Freeman, at that time inclined to believe in the almost 
complete depopulation of portions of those districts by the Flemings, 
and there can be no doubt that the best and fairest discussion of 
this question is contained in Mr. James’s few pages. 

With the current running so strongly towards English, the real 
difficulty,as Mr. James observes, is to understand how so much of 
Wales remained Welsh in speech. The Parliamentary troubles, how- 
ever, told hardly against the Welsh gentry, who were mainly royalist, 
and the ruin of the castles and their occupants gave to the ancient 
language, aided by the issue of popular works, the opportunity of 
retrieving its lost ground. Mr. James, in a lecture delivered 
before the Cymmrodorion Society of London, which that Society 
has not published in its Z'ransactions, has followed the fortunes 
of the Welsh youth who, during the prevalence of the English 
fashion, and through the succeeding generation, sought their edu- 
cation at Oxford and their career in English public life. In the 
century and a half from 1558 to 1714, at least fifty Welshmen 
were raised to the episcopal bench, and within the same period 
the Welsh graduates at Oxford were out of all proportion to the 
numbers at the University. The avenues of temporal success were 
closed against the Cymry of a later generation by the ruin of the 
Welsh gentry under the Commonwealth (‘for them there was no 
Restoration”, says Mr. James), and the coincident revival of the 
old language. It is a pity that Mr. James has not added his lec- 
ture upon Charles Edwards to the present essay: each forms the 
complement to the other. The mastery shown over his subject, 
his remarkable acquaintance with the Welsh literature of the 
period since the Reformation, his impartiality and critical acumen, 
his clear and Jucid style, all point him out as the one man capable 
of writing a satisfactory history of Welsh society and literature 
from the reign of Henry VII to the revival of letters that may be 
said to have begun with the present century. 


Tue Beavrort ProGress THROUGH WaALEs IN 1684.—An account 
of the first Duke of Beaufort’s Progress, as Lord President of the 
Council in Wales, through Wales and the Marches in 1684, was 
printed for private circulation in 1864, at the present Duke’s ex- 
pense, from the original MS. of Thomas Dingley, under the super- 
vision of the late Mr. Charles Baker, in a handsomely printed 
volume, with a limited number of woodcuts of the pen and ink 
sketches, which are incorporated in the text. As the work was a 
private one, limited to 100 copies, the knowledge of its contents has 
been confined to .a few. The occasional extracts which have ap- 
peared in the Archeologia Cumbrensis and elsewhere have given rise 
to a desire that a work of such interest should be reprinted for 
general circulation. 

With this view an application was recently made to His Grace 
on behalf of the Cambrian Archeological Association, that he would 
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permit the MS. to be reprinted by the Society. His Grace readily 
gave his assent to the application, and suggested that the work 
would be more valuable if the MS., with all the sketches in the 
text of castles, mansions, churches, monuments, and coat-armour, 
were reproduced. 

Acting on His Grace’s suggestion, inquiry was made whether 
Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades, well known as engravers and 
printers in fac-simile, were willing to publish a fac-simile of the 
entire MS., and on what terms. On their agreeing to undertake 
the work (provided an adequate number of copies to compensate 
them for the trouble and expense were subscribed for), His Grace 
deposited his MS. with them for the purpose. 

In 1867 the Camden Society published a similar work of Thomas 
Dingley, History from Marble, in fac-simile of the original MS. in 
the possession of the late Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., by the pro- 
cess of photo-lithography, with an elaborate Introduction by the 
late Mr. J. Gough Nichols, F.S.A., in two parts, which the author, 
in his account of the Duke’s Progress, refers to as his English 
Journal. 

The Progress, abounding as it does with pen and ink illustra- 
tions of the text, can only be satisfactorily published by photo- 
lithography. 

The MS. consists of 354 pages, exclusive of two maps, equal to 
5 pages more. In order to reproduce the MS. satisfactorily, many 
difficulties which involve time and labour have to be overcome. 

The publishers, with a view to place the work in general eircula- . 
tion, have assented to issue it at the price of £1 1s. for each copy, 
in quarto, bound in cloth and lettered, provided 200 copies are sub- 
scribed for. 130 are already subscribed for. This edition will be 
limited to 350 copies ; and a special edition of 25 copies, numbered, 
etc., in the usual way, on large paper, will be issued to subscribers 
at £3 3s. 

The price of a copy to non-subscribers will be £1 11s. 6d. 

As the MS. must be returned soon to the Duke of Beaufort, an 
early application for copies should be made to the publishers, not 
later than the 1st of April, as after that date no farther subscrip- 
tions can be received. 


InpEx TO THE ARCH#OLOGIA CAMBRENSIS.—The index to the first 
four Series of the Archwologia Cambrensis is now ready for the press. 
It is proposed to print 250 copies at 7s. 6d. each to members of the 

_ Association. Subscribers’ names should be sent to the Editors as 
soon as possible. 
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